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LEADING ARTICLES 

I— Annual Meeting: of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society 

Eeview of the work of the year 1926 by ¥. H. JacksoB» 
Esq., Vice-President of the Society 

During the year under review the Society has suffered 
a severe loss in the untimely death of Sir John Bucknill^ 
who first became a member of our Couucil in 192*2, and took 
a leading part in the subsequent reconsfcracfcion. Before coming 
to Patna, Sir John had been President of the well-known 
Baffles Museum at Singapore, so that in securing his consent 
to undertake similar duties in connection with the Provincial 
Museum this province was exceptionally fortunate. He had 
specialised in ornithology and numismatics, but his interests 
extended over a much wider range and included many of our 
special activities. Members of the Society, especially those 
who remember the impression created by his address at the 
University Convocation of 1923, will learn with much regret 

1 ■ • 9 Res, J. 
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that liis death has deprived us of the opporfcimity of hearing 
another address from him at this njeeting, as ho had offered to 
speak on one of his favourite snbjeets^ the History of Coins. 

As already announced on the notices of this meetings 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gananath Sen had accepted the 
invitation of the Council to deliver an address tO'-day, on the 
subject of Ancient Indian Medicine, but I regret to say that 
a telegram was received from him on Saturday last stating that 
owing to indisposition he cannot come to Patna, and asking 
that his apologies may be conveyed to the President and 
members of the Society. 

Owing to his appointment as Vice«ChanceIIor of Calcutta 
University, Professor Jadunath Sarkar, who has been a memlier 
of our Council from the commencement ami has frequently 
contributed to the Journal in eonnection with his studies in 


Mughal and Mahralta history, has been eonipelled to resign. 
We have aho lost, though foriunately only temporarily, the 
services of Mr. Horne, who as General Secretary since 11)22 has 
done so much to bring the affairs of the Society into their 
present satisfactory condition. 

From these topics, it is a more pleasant task to turn to the 
progress of the Society during the past year. As regards 
membership and finance, the usual reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer, which are in the hands of members, show that we are 
at least maintaining our ground. During Your Excellency’s 
term of office, the idea of a building for a Museum has, like 
other still larger proposals for the intellectual advancement 
of Paina as a provincial capital, evolved out of the stage of 
alternative schemes into that of a settled fact, and the Research 
Society has special reason to be thankful to Government for the 
decision that, in the building which is now rising above the 


ground on the Patna*-Gaya road, a separate wing will be reserved 
for its office and records, for its meetings, and above all, for its 
library. 

The value of any Society of this type must be judged mainly 

Tihe Library things, the quality of the library 

provided for the use of its specialist" 
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members and that of its Journal and other publications . This 
Society is still handicapped by its comparative youth^ but this 
is an error which gradually corrects itself, and it has already 
shown that there is ample room for it in India. Oor library is 
by no means large at present, for it contains less than 3,500 
volumes, but it is unusually valuable for its size, and it now 
receives almost all the allied journals published in different 
parts of the world. These in particular are gradually being 
improved by purchase of back numbers where available, but it 
is obvious that the library still needs both further development 
and more publicity, neither of which is possible until the 
Society moves into its new home. The handsome donatiom 
of our latest Vice-Patron, the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj, 
announced last }'ear is being kept as a nucleus for the 
former pur}) 0 ^e, and a catalogue will be printed and supplied 
to members after the rearrangement of its contents which the 
transfer wdll entail. Our policy ought not to be one of attempt- 
ing to compete with other local institutions, such as the 
Oriental and Slnha Public Libraries and those of the Univer- 
sity and the attached colleges, in their wider scope, but one of 
continuing to specialise on definite lines, working in co-operation 
with these libraries in such a way that in a few yeaiV time it 
may be possible to offer in Patna to students of advanced 
Indology at least one copy of every important book which they 
may require. 

Undoubtedly the most satisfactory feature of the year Is the 
high standard maintained by our Journal, 
The Journal which continues to grow in reputation 
both in India and abroad, to an extent 
which may best be judged by the increasing number of 
references to its contributions in the leading publications of 
other learned societies. It has continued under the editorship 
of Mr. Jayaswal with the assistance of Dr, Banerji-Sastri, 
who has also undertaken the duties of Honorary Secretary 
during the absence of .Mr, Borne. AH ..fMr Issues have been 
duly broiig'ht out, and contain over 600 pages of original 
matter, as well as im plates illustrating inscriptions, seals, 
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architecture and liistorical sites^. and a suppleineBt of 214 
pages of critically edited text, T he latter is the concluding 
portion of Bhattasvamin^s word-for«word Sanslait eommentary 
on Kautilya^s Artha^astra^ mentioned in last yearns review^ 
and completed by the editors in the September issue* 
Messrs, Jayaswal and Banerji-Sastri are now preparing an 
introduction to their edition of the Commentary, which will be 
published shortly. 

As regards the Journal itself, although the eleventh volume 
included the whole of our edition of Buohanan^s Shahabad 
Journal as a double number, its successor exceeds it in size and 
still more in the number of contrihutions and variety of subjects 
with which they are concerned, After attempting to notice as 
many as twenty-six articles and sixteen miscellaneous contribu** 
tions by twenty-three difierent authors in the manner usually 
adopted in the Vice-President^s annual review, I find that it 
would be impossible to do the barest justice io them without 
extending my remarks on this occasion to undue length. In 
departing from the usual procedure, however, I must make an 
exception in the case of the two contributions received from our 
honorary members, because each of these in its own sphere 
settles a controversy of considerable local interest, and each 
pronounces judgment definitely against a theory which has 
hitherto held the field. 

In 1914 the late Dr, Spooner discovered on the terrace at 
Kumrahar the remarkable terracotta plaque which is familiar 
to all our members, since in accordance with the opinion 
expressed by him in the very first article appearing in our 
Journal, it was accepted as a representation of the famous 
temple at Bodh Gaya, and as such has been reproduced on the 
cover of every issue, A year later, in the September number 
of 1916, the late Dr* Vincent Smith challenged this view, 
mainly on the ground that HiuenTsiang mentions two temples 
at the site, the earlier by A^oka having been replaced by one 
which the Chinese .traveller himself saw and described, and 
that this did not agree with the < representation on the plaque. 
Dr. Spooner in reply tentatively claimed.^ the plaque as a 
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represeBtation of the Asokan temple on the strength of the 
age of the Kharostbi script which it bears^ bat he added 
that if ever the inscription can bo read, the matter may 
be settled once for all/^ Dr. Sten Konow, who is editing 
the forthcoming Eharosthi volume of the Corpus Ingcriptionum 
Indiearum, has. made a careful examination both of th© 
placjue itself and of photographs, and has published his 
reading in the June issue, as Ko\tlhimasd\ Bcimghacla\sa^sa kiti 
or ^Hhe work of Samghadasa, the Kauthuma.^^ From the 
character of the script, which he assigns to the second or third 
century a.c., he concludes that the so-called Bodh Gaya plaque 
was left in ancient Pataliputra by a Buddhist pilgrim from the 
north-west, where Kharosthi was the usual soript.'^^ 

Mr. Oldham monograph on the battle of Buxar (October 
23rd, 176-1) is the work of a specialist on the subject, whose 
interest was first quickened by his accidental discovery in 1893- 
94, when Subdivisional Officer of Buxar, of the inscriptions on 
the tombstones of two of the chief generals of the Nawab Wazir 
who fell in that battle, Saiyid Ghulam Qadir and Sheikh 
Muhammad ^ Isa; otherwise known as Shuja ^ Quli Kdian, now 
resting in the arms of a large banyan {bar) tree about eight feet 
from the ground, on the outskirts of the modern village of 
Katkauli ; and also of the filled-up well called ganj-^i-sMhida'nf 
or heap of martyrs^^ within :a few yards of that tree* In 
addition to copies of these inscriptions and a photograph of the 
bar tree taken in 1917, Mr. Oldham has with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State reproduced a hitherto unpublished plan of the 
battle attached to the diary of Major Champion, Munro's 
second-in-command, in the Record Department of the India 
Office, and has supplemented it by other maps and plans drawn 
by himself, which show the^ present topographical conditions as 
well as the approximate positions of the contending forces. 
Every known source of information from both sides has been 
consulted in his description of the battle and of the events of the 
few days preceding it, and the evidence that the scene of the 
most severe fighting was east instead of west of Katkauli, and 
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Art is represented by two contributions. One is Mr. Mannk^s 
lecture tracing tbe course of Indian painting from tbe earliest 
days^ and the other by Mr, N*C. Mehta deals with the pictorial 
motif in ancient Indian literature. 

The search for Sanskrit manuscripts is proceeding steadily. 

The Mithila Pandit is now working in 
Seareli for Sans- the district of Bhagalpur, Government 

krit Manmscripts , . . 12 • t 

having given toe necessary nnanciai 

assistance^ an Oriya Pandit was appointed in September, and 

the search for similar manuscripts in Orissa was resumed. He 

is now working in Dhenkanal. The printing of the first volume 

(on Dharma^astra) of the eight contemplated volumes of the 

descriptive catalogue of Mithila Sanskrit MSS. prepared under 

the supervision of Mr. Jayaswal and Dr. Banerji-Sastrl, has 

been finished and will be published as soon as the Index and 

Introduction are ready. The cost will be met from the first 

instalment of Es. 6,000 given by the Maharajadhiraj of Dar- 

bhanga. The publication oE a similar descriptive catalogue of 

the Oriya MSS. cannot be undertaken until funds are available. 

Two lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, were arranged 
during the year, in order to bring the 
members of the Society and the general 
public together. The first on Glimpses into the Study of 
Pictorial Art in India by Mr. P. C, Manuk, published in the 
June issue of the Journal^ has already been referred to, and the 
second, on Antiquities in Mayurbhanj by Rai Bahadur 
Ramaprasad Chanda, will be published in the March issue of 
1927. 

As regards the important work which has been undertaken 
by the Society in connection with the 
publication of the Buchanan Journals 
and Reports, it is now possible to state 
that arrangements have been finally 
settled which bring the end of this heavy task definitely within 
sight. During the year, Mr. Oldham's edition of the Sha- 
habad Journal has been completed by the addition of his 
Index, and the whole is soon to be published by Government in 
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volume form. I expressed the hope last year that we would be 
able to .obtain the services of. an equally competent'' editor .for 
the. third and last: of the series of these ' hitherto unpiiblished 
J onrnals^ and it is with special satisfaction that I can now 
annonnce that Mr. Oldham himself ihas consented to eontinne 
this work. He has been engaged for some time in editing this 
Journal^ which refers to Buchanai/s tour of Bhagalpur, the 
Santal Parganas^ and Monghyr during the cold weather of 
1S104L 

Several essential matters have been considered and settled 
during the year by the Council in connection with the four 
Bihar volumes of the Buchanan EeportSj which are to be 
published for the first time in ML Government have been 
good enough to extend the privilege of publication at the 
Government Press to these volumes also^ and have further 
undertaken to purchase a number of sets of each of the volumes 
at their published price. 1 gladly take this oppcmtunity of 
expressing our appreciation of the assistance which we have 
received from the authorities of the Press, both in this matter 
and in the work of printing our own J ournaL 

The only oneof Buchanan^s Reports which has ever been 
published in complete form previously is that on the district 
of Dinajpur, written in 1808 and brought out in parts between 
1881 and 1838 in Calcutta under the supervision of Captain 
Herbert, succeeded by the illustrious James Prinsep. In 
preparing the volume containing the Purnea Report for the 
Press, 1 have endeavoured to arrange it in a form which will be 
considerably more attractive to the reader than the DInaJpur 
edition, and also one which will be equally suitable for the 
three volumes to follow. Moreover, each of the new volumes 
will be provided with a much-needed index, and with a 
reproduction of Buchanan^s own map of the corresponding 
district, improved in a way which I am about to describe. 

. The whole of the Pumea Report itself is already in type, 
and extends over more than 600 pages, but the preparation 
of the index has been unexpectedly delayed. We have found 
that so many alterations in the district have been caused 
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by tie changes in the course ' of its. rivers^ particularly 
the Kosij since Buchanan^s time, that many of the places 
mentioned by him cannot be traced in the modern issue of 
standard sur?ey sheets of the district. For instance^ the town 
of Nathpur^ where the Eeport itself was written in 1811, has 
completely disappeared, having been swept away by the Eosi 
in 187 5, It has therefore been considered necessary to await 
receipt of the new map which has been prepared in England 
by skilled photographers and cartographers. A copy which 
has just been received is exhibited at this meeting as a 
specimen of our intentions. It is a collotype reproduction of 
a photograph of the manuscript map in the India OiEce Library, 
enlarged to a iscale sufficient to permit conveniently the substi- 
tution of nearly all Buchanan^s place-names for the figures by 
which he himself had to indicate them, and subsequently 
again reduced by photography to a scale- slightly smaller than 
Buchanan^s own. The number of place-names indicated 
in the original map is so great that no fewer than 67 have 
still to be shown by marginal references. The scale is reduced 
more than was originally intended, but this is due to the fact 
that at the time of the survey Purnea included a strip along 
the Kosi extending almost to the border of Murshedabad, and 
nearly fifty miles south of its present boundary ; and the 
methods employed are a guarantee that the reproduction is 
strictly accurate in every detail. 

Our thanks are again due to Mr. Oldham, not only for the 
trouble and care with which he has supervised the preparation 
of this map, but also for his expert assistance in supplying 
other material required for the new volumes. During the year 
we have received full information regarding the Statistical 
Tables relating to Purnea, as well as Miss Anstey^s copy of 
the missing portion of the Patna- Gaya Report. After the 
completion of the Purnea volume, which should he ready 
by the end of this jcar, it is hoped that the rest can be issued 
at shorter intervals, though this may have to depend to 
some extent on the reception accorded to the first volume. 



II— Notes from the Madala Pa»ji— tMm- 

hammadan Conquest of Orissa] 

By Eai Bahadur Eamaprasad Chanda, B.A*, F. A* S. B. 

Thb word maclaU means drum, and the paltn-leaC records 
of the Temple of Jagannath are so called because they are tied 
together in Ihe form of big round buudles resembling the 
Indian drum. Every such 7mclala or driim-^ taped bundle 
consists of several difierent pdnjia or manuscripts. These pdnji$ 
differ from the ordinary palm-leaf piithis or manuscripts in 
arrangement and size. An ordinary palm-leaf manuscript 
consists of separate leaves held together by a string that passes 
through a hole in the middle of each leaf; but the pdnji of the 
Madala Panji consists of a number of pairs of palm leaves that 
are not completely separated from each other. These pairs of 
leaves are tied at one end by a string. 

The Madala Panjis include all classes of records relating to 
the Temple of Jagannath, such as inventories of articles in the 
stores, duties of different edasses of temple servants, routine of 
ceremonies, copies of orders of the Gajapati Maharajas of Orissa 
who are the hereditary trustees of the Temple, and the annals 
of these Maharajas. This last section of the Madala Panji 
was first brought to the notice of the students of history by 
A. Stirling in his An Account, Geographical, Statistical 
and Historical of Orissa Proper, or Cuttack^^, published in the 
Asiatic Eesearches, VoL XV, 1825. Stirling thus describes 
the annals 

The chapter of the Mandala Panji or Kecords preserved 
in the temple of Jagannath, called the BaJ 
Charitra Of ^Annals of the Kings ^ in the Uria 
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languagej which records are stated to have beOB 
commenced upon more than six centuries back, 
and to have since been regularly kept up/'' Pp. 
94»9r). 

Stirling embodied a summary of the annals in tbe historical 
section of his essay. A more detailed summary in Bengali 
veise was published by Bhabani Charan Bandy opadbyaya in 
his Purmhottama ChanchiJea in the Saka year 1766 (a.b« 1844). 
Hunter based bis account of the Kings of Orissa on Bhabani 
Charan^s work. Monmohun Chakravarti in his Notes on the 
Language and Literature of Orissa^ and other papers has 
made consideiable use of th.e origiiial manuscii];ts. 

But as the text of the annals included in the Mfulala Panji 
(henceforward iijuned as the Iiiri annals) has not yet been 
publij^hed, in October last (1926) I went to Puri to secure the 
original manuscripts. Tbe Mddalci Fcinfis are preserved by 
two officers of the Temple of Jagaimath, the Deul Karan or 
the clerk of the temple, and the Tadhan Karan, or 
the keeper of the jewellery of the temple. Under the instruc- 
tion of Raja Rama Chandra Deva of Puri, Babu Gauranga 
Charan Samanta Roy, tbe present Deul Karan, lent me two 
manuscripts (marked A and B), and Babu Shyam Sundar 
Patnayak, tbe present Ttdhau Karan, lent me three manus- 
cripts (marked C, D and E). These manuscripts are written 
or rather scratched on palm leaves in an archaic form of Oriya 
character and the language is colloquial Oriya. With my 
pupil, Babu Paramananda Acharya, B.sc*, I am now engaged in 
collating the manuscripts. These notes are intended to serve 
as a preliminary report on them. 

J, This manuscript consists in all of 25 pairs of palm 
leaves. I he fust 22 pairs form a unit. It is entitled — 
liajdmdnanka rdya hhoga Mia 
The annals (lit. reigns) of kings.'^^ 

It begins with a list of kings of the Satya Yuga and ends 
with the 8th Anka (a.b, 1742) of Raja Virakc^ari Deva. The 

” 1 Yol, LXYIU Part 1898, pp. 876-?79. 
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last three pairs of leaves are later additions. Of these the first 
two pairs [A (2)] form a separate unit and give a list of the 
Rajas of Khuvda with their .anka years and the corresponding 
years of the Amali era, up to the 5th anka of Virakefei Deva 
II corresponding with the year 1262 (a.d, 1857). The third pair 
[A(S)] is a separate unit and contains the list of the kings 
of the Kali Yuga beginning with Yxrdhishthira and ending 
with Nanguda Narasihgha Deva. 

B. This mac user ipt consists of 15 pairs of leaves that form 
one single unit. It contains the annals from the beginning 
of the Kali Yuga to tbe SthAhka of Maharaja Eamaohandra 
Deva 111 corresponding with the §aka year 1748 (a.d. 1820-21). 
It is entitled — 

Rajaframh^a rayya-lhoga 

C. This manuscript consists of 23 pairs of leaves, most of 
which are worm-eaten. The first 17 pairs form one single unit. 
It is entitled — 

Kaliynga rajamananka bhoga kala 

“ Annals of the kings of Kaliyuga.” 

It begins with I’udhisthira and ends with the reign of 
Chakra Pratapa Deva, son of Govinda Vidyadhara. 

6 pairs of leaves [C{2)] contain not only the list of kings of 
Orissa bntalso that of the Patsas (Muhammadan kings). 

I/. This manuscript consists in all of 88 pairs of leaves 
including no less than 15 different units that are referri d to 
as D(l), D(2), D(8), fete. Ten of these units have eath 
a single pair of leaves and contain either lists of kings or 
short resumes. The longest unit, D{10), has 11 paurs of 
leaves and gives the history from the beginning of time {Yuga) 
to the reign of Ramachandra Deva II. Another unit, D(14), 
has 5 pairs of leaves and gives the history from the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga to the reign of Telinga Mukonda Deva. 

B. The first pair of leaves in this manuscript gives the 
anka years with the equivalent Saka years of kings beginning 
with Pratapa Rudra who began reign in S'akSvda 1418 
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(a.d. 11'96} and ending with the 7th anka of Gopinatha Dera 
of Khurda corresponding to Sakavda 16 i4( (a.». 172E).^ 

The ahka years of the Orissan kings denote their regnal 
years omitting the 1st, 6th, 16th, 20th, 26th, 30th, 86th^ etc. 
years so that ahka 2 means the 1st regnal year, ahka 7 the 
5th regnal year, and so on. 

From the language of the concluding portion of manusoript 
B it appears that it was completed in the 5th ahka of Eama- 
ohandra Deva III. The other versions of the annals, A(l), 
G(l), D(10) and;D (14) appear to be earlier compilations, though 
they may not be as old as the reign of the kings with whose 
history they conoludo. One legend narrated in all these 
versions enables us to determine the time when the compilation 
of these annals was initiated. It is said that in the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga IS’ kings of the Somavaipsa or the lunar 
dynasty beginning with Yudhishthira ruled for 8,781 years. 
In the reign of Sobhana Deva, the 17th king of this dynasty, 
Kaktabahu, the Amir {amura) of the Mughal Padshah (Patisha) 
of Delhi, invaded Orissa and ravaged the kingdom. According 
to one manuscript, C, Raktabahu, the Mughal from Delhi, came 
across the sea in a ship [jahaja). S'obhana Deva fled to the 
Jhadakhancla where he was succeeded by Chandrakara Deva. 
The Mughals held the kingdom for 35 years. Yajati Kesari 
then seized the kingdom and is said to have reigned 
for 52 years up to Sakavda 448 (a.d. 536). Stirling and 
Bhavani Charan call this Raktabahu a Yavana, but the latter 
refers to a Mughal invasion in the reign of Nirmala Deva, 
the grandfather of Sobhana Deva. I have not yet been able to 
trace the manuscript of the Bajacharitra used by Stirling. As 
stated above, none of the manuscripts I have hitherto examined 
are so called, i As in all these and in the one used by Bhabani 
Charan, the foreigners who invaded Orissa in the fifth centmry 
A.D. are called Mughals, it may be safel c oncluded that the 

* Since the above was sent to the press we have discovered an old copy of the 
annals in a regular palm leaf Oriya manuscript in the collection of Knmar ..Sarat 
Kumar Bay of Dighapatiya. It is referred to below as P. 
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sectioBS relating to the pre-Mughal period of these texts were 
first compiled in the Mughal period. A strong evidence in regard 
to the late origin of the pre-AIughal sections of the Mfulala 
Pafiji is their general unreliahilitj. To say Jiothing of the 
earlier dynasties, no independent evidence has yet been discovered 
relating to the 42 kingvS of the Kesari dynasty who are supposed 
to have reigned from the fifth to the end of the eleventh century 
A*D. Even the history of the Gahga kings is hopelessly muddled. 
In the Choda Gahga of the i uri annals^ we can hardly recognise 
Anantavarman Choda^s Gahga whose lineage and history are well 
known from contemporary epigraphic records^ Gahgesvara^ the 
hero of a cycle of nasty legends unknown to history, is 
sandwiched between Choda Gahga and his immediate successor 
Kaman^iava who is called Kamadeva In ])lace of the last 
seven or eight kings of the Gauga dyninty who are alternately 
named Narasiijiha Deva and i)hanu Deva the Puri annals 
substitute a succession of six Narasiirihas followed by six 
Bhanudevas. But with the accession of Kapileudra wo are on 
firmer historical ground* In A, B, D(G), D(8), D(U)) and 
D (14), the last king of the Gahga dynasty is named Matta 
Bhanu or the mad Bhanu. ^ It is said that Matta Bhanu had 
no male issue or no brother who could succeed him. So he 
prayed to Jagannath to nominate a successor* In the night 
Jagannath appeared before him in a dream and said that in 
the following morning, near the temple of Vimala, he would 
meet his heir in the person of a young man picking food from 
a potsherd who would run away at his approach. In the 
following morning the king actually met a young man near the 
temple of Vimala behaving exactly in the same manner* The 
young man turned out to he Kapili (Kapila), a llaut or Eajput 
of the Solar line, who after serving as a cowherd of a Brahmana 
and then associating with a gang of thieves for some time was 
then leading the life of a beggar. King Matta Bhanu adopted 
Kapili as his heir-apparent and on his death was succeeded by 

^ In C and D(3) the last OaAga kiag is ^named Aka^t Ahafca Bhanu, son of 
Matta Bhanu. 
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Iiim in tlie §aka year 1374 (a.b, 1452) according to which 
gives the most reliable dates. On his accession to the throne 
Kapili came to be known as Kapilendra and Eapile^avara. The 
tales that have gathered round the early life of this king read 
more like legends invented by popular fancy than sober history* 
But in a stone inscription found at Gopinathpur in the Cuttack 
district which records the erection of a temple of Jagannath by 
Gopinatha Mahapatra; a minister of Kapilendra Deva, we are 
told — ' 

bhasvad-varpsavataipsa-tri-jagad-adhipaii-nila-laih 

adhinathasya. 

ade4ad-Odra*de^e samajani Kapilendra- 
abhidbano Narenclrah.i 

By ordu’ the Lord of Nila-giri (blue hill) (who is) the 
Lord of the tliiee worlds (J(ig«nnatha); there was born in the 
Odra-desa a king named Kapilendra^ the ornament of the solar 

The reference to the order of Jagannatha m connection 
with Kapilendra in this stanza clearly indicates that his contem- 
poraries believed in some such stories relating to his accession as 
those preserved in the Puri annals. What was the reason for 
that belief, what is the substratum of fact underlying the stories, 
it is now difiicult to deteimine. But after the story of the order 
of Jagannatha relating to KapiJi^s succession communicated to 
Matta Bhanu Deva and his adoption of the former as heir, we 
are treated to an anachronism in the annals. It is said that 
Matta Bhanu sent Kapili to the Subadaror Nawab of Orissa to 
settle the amount of tribute (peshkash) and the Nawab conferred 
on him the title of Bhramaravara. In the fifteenth century 
Orissa was an independent kingdom and the titles Sobadar and 
Nawab were unknown in India before the establishment of the 
Mughal empire more than a century after. 

^ M* M. Cliakravarti, ^mcri))iioii of Kajpilendra JDeva , 

ToL LX IX, 1901, Past 1, p. 175. , 
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Prom the middle of the sixteenth ccnlury onward it is 
possible to check the accuracy of the narrative of the Puri annals 
with the help of the historians of the Mughal empire. By 
saying so I do not mean that the Mughal histr ries are necessarily 
more trustworthy than the corresponding sections of the 
Puri annals. But we know more about tho antecedents, the 
opportunities and the prejudices of tho Mughal historians than 
those of the anonymous oompilers of .the Puri annals, and are 
therefore in a better position to subject the statements of the 
former to criticism. Abul Pazi in his Ahbartiama furnishes ns 
with some details relating to the history of the last independent 
kings in Orissa. The dynasty founded by Kapilendra was 
overthrown by Govinda Yidyadhara, the powerful minister of his 
famous grandson Prataparudra. Govinda Vidyadhara, known as 
Vira Govinda Deva after his usurpation, who died in Sakavda 
1467 (a.d. 1645), was succeeded by his son Chakra or (Cbaka) 
Pratapa Deva. The story of the death of Chaka I’ratapa Deva 
is thus told in A : — 

(71 I 

I v£i ^ 

I (771 im 

^ 5# I ^ yN cs\n TO Hi'b 1 

^ m (7t!11 0^ I 

" The king did many wrong things. He made Brahmans 
gather fodder for horses. All people were afraid of the king. 
They said, ‘ If this king continue to reign, no good will be 
done.' In the 16th Anka on the 13th day of the dark half of 
the month of Vaisakha, the king died within the compound 
of the temple of Jagannatha at Puri. This king reigned for 
IZ years and 6 months." His son Narasirpha who was the 
hair-apparent became king. Manuscript B, which like A, 
belongs to the collection of the Deul Karan, gives a somewhat 
different account of the death of king Chaka Pratapa, In this 
mannscript it is stated, After this his son Chaka Pratapa 
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'reigned for 8 years (up to the). §aka year 1471 ' (a.id, 154&]. 
The 'span of life of this king had expired. He tied himself with 
a silken oord to the (image of) Lord Jagannatha within the 
temple bat conld not live up to the third qoarter of the day. 
The silken cord snapped and he fell down dead/' The date of 
the death of Chaba Pratapa given in B and in D{3) is 
evidently wrong. MS* E.^ like A and D(10) , assigns to Cbaka 
Pratapa a reign of more than 1 Z years from the Saka year 1467 
(a.d. 1545) to 1479 (A.n. 1557). In D(10) it is simply stated 
that Chaka Pratapa Deva died at S'ri-Pnrusottama. The account 
of B read with that of A and D(10) seems to indicate that 
there w^as considerable mystery about the death of Chaka 
Pratapa Dev. An explanation of this mystery is found in the 
dkbarnama wherein we are told : There have always been 

independent rulers in this country. Among them there was 
formerly Partab Deo. His son Narsingh Deo out of wickedness 
rose up against his father and lulled him into carelessness by 
the repeating of charms. When he got an opportunity^ he 
poisoned him and acquired eternal death/' ^ 

The agreement between Abul FazPs account of the end of 
Chaka Pralapa Deva's successor and that given in the temple 
annals is even closer. I shall reproduce from manuscript A the 
Oyria original : — 

f cvft^ ^ ^ 1 

A similar account is found in D(10). Instead of translating 
this passage in English, I shall reproduce Beveridge's English 
translation of Abul FazFs account 

“ About that time Muknnd Deo had come from Telingana, 
and entered into the service of the Hajah. He was indignant 
on beholding this wickedness, and resolved upon vengeance. 
He represented that his wife was ooming to pay a visit (to the 
Bajah) and filled litters (tlolis) with arms and sent them off. 
He also put presents and gold into the hands of skilful and 

* A&ioirnama, translated by Beveridge, Vol. Ill, p. 933. 

9 Hes. S* 
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courageous meii; aod entered .tiie.lort. Iiiasmiielr as a parricide 
does ' not last long/ the latter was soon disposed ofj, and the 
soTereignty went to another/ ^ 

, This passage reads like an- enlarged version of tbe , Oriya 
aecormt quoted above, only the three Either brothers of Telinga 
Mukimda find no mention in it. Accordii^g to Ih Narasiuiha 
called Singha Deva, reigned for fifteen clays only. Ajukiinda 
Harichandana first set np NaTasirnha-’s brother Kaghiiram on the 
throne and putting him to death after a year in iSakfivcla 1481 
(a.b. 1559) himself ascended the throne and came to be known 
as Telinga Mukimda Deva. In Lis reign Orissa was con- 
quered by the Pathans of Bengal The story of the conquest is 
thus told in the annals A; D{10) and D (14) : — 

the 10th Anka {8th year^ Mukunda Teva encamped 
on the bank of the Gmges (Gangd iataidi kale). He made 
an alliance with the Padshah of Delhi (Emperor Akbar), but 
was hostile to the Padshah of Gaur (Snlaitiian Kararani). He 
indulged in sports in boats in the Ganges [Qangdre nilva kill 
Me)} When the Padshah of Gaur came to know this, he 
advanced with a large army. When the king (Makunda Deva) 
came to know this, he took refuge in the Kotasarma fort. 
Several engageinents were fought bttwem the Raja and the 
Padshah near the fort and many of the wairiors on both sides 
were killed, but no party could overcome the other. In the 
meantime KalaPahar came from the west along the Kansa- vansa 
river and laid siege to Katak (Cuttack). Koli Saanta Singbara 
who was in charge of Katak fought liard and was kilUd. The 
royal palace was eaplurcd. Taking advantage of this confusion, 
Ramachandra Bhafija who was at Sarangarh, proclaimed 
himself king. When Mukunda Deva rvho was at Kotasarma- 
garh heard of the capture of his palace and the assump- 
tion of sovereignty by Eamathandra BLanja, lie surrendered 
himself to the Padshah (Sulaiman Kararani). A battle 

K In B and V tPere is no refotetic$ to sports in boats, and in both theso man- 
scripts it is stated that ahe goddess Gangs appeared in person before Mukunda 
D era who presented her bangles made of precious stones, 
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was then fought between Eamaohandra Bbafija who was at 
Sarangarh and Miikanda Dava. Mukunda Deva was killed 
by Eamachandra Bhailja who in turn was killed by the 
troops of the Padshah Both the kings died on the same 
day. Mukunda Deva reigned for eight years and five months, 
and during the confusion iiamchandra Bhahja reigned for 
six months and sixteen days. Then Raghu Bhanja Chhota 
Eae (who had been conSned to prison by Mukunda Deva) 
again assumed sovereignty^ but was treacherously murdered by 
the Pathans. He reigned for four months and ten days. After- 
wards there was no king at K atak. The Mughal (Le. Pathans) 
established themselves (at Eatak).^ 

Mukunda Deva^s alliance with the Padshah of 

Delhi originated in a mission that Akbar sent to his court in 
A.D, 1565, Abdul Fazl writes : One of the occurrences was 

the dispatch of Hasan Khan Khazanci (treasurer) to Orii^sa, 
which is a territory lying to the S.E. of India. From the time 
that India was conquered, none of the princes had raised his 
standard over Orhsa. The rulers of that country had always 
been powerful and the Rajah who was now ruling them was 
especially so. From the time when the Afghans had stretched 
their hmd out over Bengal, they had coatinually planted in the 
gardens of their aspirations the wishing tree of the conquest of 
Orissa, but it never bore fruit. For on the borders thereof there 
were dangerous passes and lofty mountains, and heights and 
declivities innumerable, and diSiouIt forests so that grasping 
hands of princes could not reach it. It is difficult for armies 
to tread on that soil. Whenever any of the competitors for 
Bengal took refuge with the Rajah of Jagannath, the ruler of 
Bengal could not lay hands on him. For example, Ibrahim Sur, 
who has been already mentioned, took refuge with the Rajah 
of Jagannath, and the latter assigned him a tract of Orissa for 
his subsistence. Though Sulaiman Kararani exerted himself 
he could not put him down. On the contrary he was continually 
alarmed by him. At this time when Jaunpur was H.M.'s 
station, his sagacious mind, which extracts the account of the 
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morrow from the diary of to-day, determined to send one of his 
confidants to the Eajah in order to range him by gracious means 
in the lists of the obedient. Hasan Khan Khazanci was chosen 
for this service, and Mahapattar, who was iinrivalled in the arts 
of Indian poetry and of music^ was sent along with him The 
two went together to Orissa. As soon as the R-aJah heard of the 
Shahinshah’s favours, he set out to welcome the visitors and 
had them brought with honour to bis city. He treated them 
properly, and having bound the girdle of service on the waist 
of his soul, he represented that if Sulaiman did not insert the 
ring of submission to the sublime court in his mental ear he 
would collect an army and bring Ibrahim, who was Sulai man's 
eompetitor, against Bengal He would do such things to 
Sulaiman that he would be a warning to all strife-mongers. 
After the Eajah had entertained Hasan Khan and Mahapattir 
for three months, he selected elephants of not‘^ and other valuable 
presents and sent them to court. Hasan Khan, Mahapattar and 
the ambassador of Rajah Mukund Deo who was called Rai 
Parmanand, had the honour of paying homage at Nagarcin 
when the Imperial cortege had come there from Jaunpur.’^'^ 

According to Nizamuddin and Badaoni the end that Akbar 
had in view in sending a mission to the court of the king of 
Orissa was to dissuade him from reaching the hand of aid and 
assistance to the rebel Khan Zarnan and to prevent his giving 
him refuge in his dominions*^ 

The hostility (aprUt) between Telinga Mukimda Deva and 
Sulaiman Kararani was due to Miikunda Deva^s giving shelter 
to Ibrahim Sur, once a candidate for the imperial throne after 
the death of Selim (Islem) Shah, and now a dangerous rival of 
Sulaiman Kararani. Mukunda DevVs absence from Orissa and 
his giving himself away to sports in boats {ndvcf' keli) while 
encamped on the Ganges (probably at Trivcni in the I highly 

^ Beveridge, Akhamama, VoL II,pp. 381 -B2. 

® Elliot and I) owson , of Tndm* Tol. Y., p* 299^ Lowe, Badaonif 
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district in Bengal where a bafclimg ghat is still associated with 
him) proved hisjruin. Abiil Fazl, evidently referring to Makunda 
Deva^s sports in boats/ writes, Though he opened the hand of' 
liberality, yet he turned away from obedience to wisdom, and 
mdnlged in self-gratification In oitr extract from the temple' 
annals it is stated that Sulaiman Kararani sent two different 
expeditions to conquer Orissa | one proceeded straight towards 
the south and besieged Mukunda Deva at Kotasarma Garh, 
which is identified by some with Kotgimnl on the west bank 
of the Damodar in the Hooghly district^; the other, led by Kala 
Pabar. proceeded along the Kansbans river which rises on the 
borderland of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar States, and invaded 
Orissa from the rear. Abnl Fazl ignores the first army of 
Sulaiman Kararam which besieged Mukunda Deva and writes 
about the operations of the second army : — At the time when 
Sikandar Uzbeg turned away from eternal fortune, and went 
to Sulaiman Kara rani, the latter sent his son Bayazid on an 
expedition against that country (Orissa) by way of Jharkhand, | 
and dispatched Sikandar along with him. The Bajah, yielding 
to self-indulgence, sent two cdiosen cfEcers Jihata Eai and 
Durga Fanj, with a well-equipped force to make war. Those 
ingrates corrupted the officers of the army by gold and turned 
to attack tiieir own master by the help of the slaves of gold, 
ffot engagements ensued, and the Rajah surrendered himself 
to failure and submitted to Bayazid. With his aid, a severe 
conffict took place, and the Rajah and Jihata Rai manfully 
yielded up their lives. The government fell into the hands of 
Diifga Punj. Sulaiman by stratagem got possession of his 
person and put him to death, and became supreme over the 
country.^^^ 

Here it will be seen that the second Pathan army was led by 
Bayazid, the eldest son of Sulaiman Kararani, and Kala Pahar, 
better known for his iconoclasm, was probably one of the generals 

^ Beveridge, AkharnamafYol, III, p. 933. 

8 0"^ Halley, MoogUy JDistrici QazeUe^ff Calcutta, 1912, p. 29. 

8 Beveridge, AMarmma, Vol. I ll, yp. 933*934» 
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*wbo aecoffipaBied Baya^id. Both the acconiits agree as regards 
the rente adopted by the second Pathan ai my. For re;mMng 
the head-waters of the Kanslans river Bayfmd had to march ,, 

; throngh the interior of the dharkhandj that is to say, through 
j Dhalllium in the Singhfahnm district, through the western 
I part ol the Maynrbhanj State beyond the Simlipal range and 
along the northern frontier of Keonjhar. The invaders snrprised 
and captured Cuttack wiihfut serious opposition. The account 
of what follow’ed, as given in the Puri annals, app* ars to be 
more reliable than that of Abul Fazh Ahul FazFs narrative 
seems to indicate that when Mukiinda Deva, who was indulging 
in self-gratification, came to know of the presence of the enemy 
in the very heart of his kingdom, he could not give up his 
sensual pursuits but sent two of his generals, Jihata Rai and 
Dnrga Punj, to oppose them, and only awoke to a nal sense of 
his danger when his ( ffirers played false. A man like M ukunda 
Deva who had won the throne by bis own exertions only nine 
years before, C(.uld hardly have been so blind as not to see that 
a Pathan army marching on Cuttack from the rear demanded 
his presence. We are, therefore, inclined to believe that the 
story gmn in the Puri annals is the more accurate one. 
Mukunda Deva was himself besieged at Ketasarma when 
Bayazid and Kala Pahar stirprised Cuttack. Abul FazFs 
Jihata Kai is probably no ether than Ramachandra Bhafija, the 
commandant of Farangaih As Sarangaih is only a few miles 
I from Cuttack, it was incumhent on Ramachandra Bbanja to 
I come to the rescue of the garrison of Cuttack when that city was 
besieged by the Pathans. Instead of doii g so, and perceiving 
that the fall of Cuttack meant the fail of Mukunda Deva, he 
proclaimed himself king. In this desperate condition, Mukunda 
Deva had no other course open to him but to seek the assistance 
of the invaders against the rebel. Bayazid knew the value of 
an alliance with the king of Orissa in view of the impending 
struggle with the Mughal empire, and readily agreed to help 
Mukunda Deva. But the unfortunate death of Mukunda Deva 
frustrated the sohenae. 
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Mukunda Deva died in ^akavda 14(^0 (a. b. 1568) and tlieii, 
after disposing of Baghu Bliailja Chhota Rae^ Kala Palim 
led his famous espeditioo to Puri. Abul Fazl writes in the 
Ain-i-Akbarij Kala Pahar, the general of Sulaiman Kararani, ^ 
on his conquest of the connlry, flung the image (of Jagannatha) 
into the fire and burnt it and east it into tlie The Puri ' 

annals furnish a more detailed account of the doings of Kala 
Pahar. It is said that during the troubles that followed the 
Pathan invasion Divyasiijiha Patnayak^ the Parthha or the 
manager of the temple of Jagannatli^ removed the idols to 
Parikud; an island in the Chilka lake^ and hid them under- 
gronnd at (dahavali liathipada. Kala Pahar got scent of this, 
proceeded to Parikuda and recovered the image. Prom Parikuda 
he returned to Purij plundered the stores {ldrana*koiibhandara\y 
damaged the great temple up to the awalaha stone, disfigured 
all the images and uprooted the Kalpavata tree and set fire to 
it after covering it with horse^s dung. The image of Jagannath 
was then conveyed to the bank of the Ganges and thrown into 
fire. It is added that the son of Kala Pahar cast the half-burnt 
image into the Ganges. In one manuscript, D(12), the proper 
name of Kala Pahar is given as Alahadad. 

Though the history of the Pathan conquest of Orissa as 
told in the Puri annals agrees in the main with the account 
of Abul Pazl, there is consideiable difference between the 
Akbarnama and the annals regarding the history of the subsequent 
period. Kala PahaFs expedition to the Puri district of Orissa 
vras a mere raid. Soon after he turned his back, Bamachandra 
Peva carved out a kingdom in southern Orissa with Khurda as 
its capital. In manuscripts A and D (10) Eamachandra Peva 
is called the ^on of Panai Vidyadhara who was the right-hand 
man of Goviiida Deva (Vidyadhara) and was put to death by 
Mukunda Peva. But in B and C(2) Ramacbandra Deva is said 
to be tbe son of one Vira Pehara of the same Bhoi family. 
One Visara Mahanti followed the image of Jagannath to 



^ Jarrett, Yol, II, 128. 
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■Bengal ancl recovered the £ramha ot the holy object deposited in 
the image and' brought It back to Orissa. Kamacbandra Deva 
of 'Khtirda put the holy object in a new image and re-inangarated 
the regnlav worship of Jagannatha. Snlaiman KararSnl died 
toxvards the end o! 1572 ad. and in the following year 
Akbar sent an expedition to conquer Bihar, Bengal and Orissa 
under Mnnim Khan with Raja Todar Mai as second in 
command. Band, son of Snlaiman Kararani, ultimately took 
refuge in Oiissa. He was defeated by the imperialists at 
Tukarai (Mnghalmari) in the Balasore district on the Srd 
March, 1575. Raja Todar Mai pmrsned Dand np to Bhadrak 
and was then recalled by Mnnim Khan who concluded a treaty 
with the Pathan chief. In manuscript B it is paid that Tcdar 
Mai went io Puri and at the request of the Brahmans, nobles 
and monks, conferred on Eamachandra Deva the kingdom of 
Orissa. But this is not credible, for Abul Fazl makes no 
reference to it. ’V^’hen Todar Mai was in Orissa, Cuttack was 
held by Baud, The struggle between the Pathans and tbe 
imperialists in Orissa that went on from 1575 to 15P2 a,b. till 
Kaja Man Singh finally conquered the province, gave 
Eamachandra Beva time to eoBSolidate his kingdom. The story 
of the subjugation of Raja Eamachandra Deva by Eaja Man 
Singh is thus narrated in the Puri annals : — 

In the 12th Ahka (1 0th year) of Eamachandra Beva 
a son of Telinga Mukunda Beva complained to the Padsha 
of Delhi The Padsha sent Baja Man Singh to Orissa saying, 

* He who is tbe leader (jimio) of Orissa sl.culd he made the 
Eaja (of Ori&sa)/ Eaja Man Singh came to Puri aeeorn- 
panied by the son of Mukunda Deva. Ramaehandra Deva 
met him. When the Clandana ^dira was celebrated, the 
priests asked Man Singh, ‘ Whom should we give the 
prasdda^ share of offerings to tbe God due to the occupant 
of the gadi or throne Man Singh had then by him both 
Eamachandra Beva and the son of Mukunda Deva. He looked 
at both and said to the priests, * Bring the ffadi prasdda/ 
The priests brought the gadi pramda accordingly. In the 
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presence of the goddess Bimala Baja Man Singh offered the 
ffafUprma^a to Eamachandra Deva, and made him Raja of 
Orissa. He conferred A li on the son \of Mnknnda . Deva. 
Thus was the kingdom di?Ided/'^ 

Ahnl FazFs accotint of the subjtigation of southern Orissa 
by Baja Man Singh is quite different. The Baja first in?aded 
Orissa in 1590 a.I), Qutln, who was then the head of the 
Afghans and was in possession of Orissa^ advanced to meet the 
imperial army blit died before any decisive engagement could 
take place, Khwaja ‘Isa^ the guardian of Nasir, the young 
son of Qutlu, sought for peace. An agreement was made, one 
among the conditions being that Jagannath, which is a 
famous temple, and its environs should be made crown land,*^^ 
As long as Khwaja ‘Isa was alive, the conditions of the treaty 
were fulfilled. When be died (in 1592 a.d.), the wicked 
Afghans laid hold of the temple of the worship of Jagannath, I 
and opened the hand of plunder against the country of Hamir, | 
who had for long time been obedient (to Akbar)/'^ Baja I 
Man Singh again invaded Orissa in 1692 and defeated the 
Pathans at Malnapur (?). Jelksore was occupied on the 
following day. When the victorious Raja reached Bhadrak, it 
was reported to him that the Fathans had assembled in the fort 
of Cuttack. Raja Ramachandra Deva of Khurda, who then held 
Sarangarb, was friendly to the Pathans. The fort of A1 was 
surrendered to the imperialists by a Pathan chief. Near 
^ Kalkalghati, |he Tila Baja, w^ho is a distirguished landowner 
in the^ part, joined the victorious army/^ Ibis Tila Raja is 
probably the son of Telinga Mukanda Deva who, according to 
the Puri annals, complained to the Padsha of I elhi, and on 
whom Baja Man Singh conferred the fort of Al. As Al bad 
just been surrendered to Man Singh by the Pathans, it is very 
probable that the Tila Raja (Telinga Raja) received it as 
a reward for his loyalty. Man Singh now began his campaign 

^ Beveridge, Alcharnama, Vol. HI, p. 880, 

^ IMd., p.9S4. 
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against the newly established principality of Khurdav Abul 
Pazi writes :~ 

From Cuttack Baja Man Singh went off to pay his 
devotions at Jagannath. His idea was that he would come 
near to Rajah Ram Cand, and that when an opportunity ooctirred 
he could lay hold of him {?) . When his thought (i.e. devotions 
at Jagannath) had been realized, he returned and took up his 
quarters near Sail (?). Every day active men went forth and 
inflicted chastisement. In consequence of eounselfi he ( lla jah 
Bam Cand) became obedient, and sent his sou Birbal with 
presents. The Bajah returned to Cuttack and established the 
foot of conquest near the fort of Saran garb 

# * ^ # 

Bajah Man Singh summoned him (Bajah Rarncand) 
and he objected. The Bajah from inapprecktiveness consigned 
his goodnesses to oblivion and sent Jagat Singh, Mir 
Sharif Sarmadi, Mir Clasim BadaHishi, BarlAurdar, ^bu«hbaqa, 
Mahmud Beg Sl amlu, Sihabu-d-din Diwfina and others to wage 
war on him. A eoramotion arose* Ram Cand entered 
the fort of Khurdah which was the strongest of his 
fortresses. The imperialists took up their quarters close by, 
and proceeded to attack the country. The forts Sahajpal (?), 
Kharagarh, Kalupara, Kahnan longarh, Bhunmal, and many 
populated places fell into possession. On hearing of this, 
H M.— who appreciated dignities — -became angry, and issued 
censures. The Bajah recalled his troops, and apologised. Ram 
Cand, on seeing the graciousness of H.M., took the thought 
of paying his respects* On 21 Bahman he visited the Rajah 
(5ian Singh), and was treated with much respect/^^ 

From this account it is evident that it was not Raja Man 
Singh who conferred the principality on Ramachandra Deva, as 
the compilers of the Puri annals state. Ramachandra T)eva was 
already in possession of a principality which extended as far as 
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Sara»garli on the Mahanacli about 5 miles south-west, of Cuttack. 
Man Singh wanted to snatch it away from him probably with 
a view to make it over to the Tila Kaja, but was prevented 
from doing so by Akbar. Not only had Man Singh to leave 
liamachandra Deva in possession of the Khorda state, but he also 
gave the latter the fort of Manpup between Orii-sa and Telingana.^ 
Bhavaui Charan has recorded that in the second anka or the first 
year of the reign of llarnachaudra Deva of Kbnrda the Raja 
ordered Vate^var Mahanti to compile the annals. This statement 
appears to be substantially true. The anna-s were probably 
compiled for the first time in the beginning of the reign of 
Ramachandra Deva, and we have therefore accurate account of 
the events that happened before his accession. But the history 
of the reign of Ramachandra Deva must have been compiled 
long after and by persons who could not even definitely ascertain 
the father’s name of that king. We have therefore rather 
a distorted version of the history of Ramac*handra Deva in the 
Puri annals. 



III.— Notes on Indian Architecture 

By Maiioinoliaii aaiigiily, Tidyaratna, B.E# ; : 

Eajagpha, or ratlier the whole area from GIriyek to Rajgif, 
eontinued to be an important place of pilgrimage down to the 
time of the Pala kings of Bengal We find here the remains 
of elaborately carved pillars of the Gupta period with an 
octagonal shaft and a square base eontaining semi-circulai 
panels showing the figure of Kirttimukha over rectangular 
ones in which are depicted scenes from the xMahShharata or the 
Poranas, ;ind if a generoua donor like Sir Ratan Tata of Bombay 
provides funds for undertaking the excavations of this area, 
sufiioient data may be gathered for an architectural history at 
least of the later period. 

The forts of War.mgal and Vijaynagar connected with each 
other by an architectmal relation though so far apart are 
worth a study which is sure to throw a flood of light on the 
architectural history of Southern India from the tenth to the 
sixteenth centuries. While travelling in the massive fort of 
Watangal 1 was struck with the ma-?s of ruins scattered here 
and there testifying to the artistic splendour of the different 
dynasties having characteristic features, the site presenting 
a strange and weird aspect. 

There are certain local or provincial difficulties. It is easier 
to study the different periods of architectural history in 
Southern India than in Upper India. The Southern Indian 
temples by reason of the accretions or additions for several 
centuries of subsidiary buildings clustering round the central 
ones furnish a contiouity in the history of Sonth Indian 
architecture ; it is very convenient to study the different forms 
uf architecture in one place betraying the peculiarities of 
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different periods and different dynastiies evm pre?a,iling at 
the same time. In the Varadaraja temple at Kanohi or 
ConJee?aram, for instance, we notice a continuity maintained 
for several centuries from the period of the Cholas down to the 
present day. We find the simple pillars of the Chola period 
belonging to the age of Kalatuhga Chola^ the great king, 
otherwise called Tribhubana Chakra varti Kaviraja EJesaii Varma 
existing side by side with pillars of the Vijayanagarian type con- 
sisting of a cluster of thin slender pillars separated by pierced 
slabs, We find the indications of the Pallava period adapted 
and modified in later years. We find in tho temples of 
Vaikaotha Perumal at Uttaramdlur, otherwise called Uttara- 
mem-caturvedi-mangalam, the peculiarities of the times of 
Pallava, Gahga-Pallava and the Ghola dynasties. There is, 
however, no structure above ground as far as I am aware, in 
Northern India where a continuity is so manifest as in a South 
Indian example ; but there is reason to believe that if we 
carry on digging operations on a larger scale we shall come 
across remains which will reveal a chronological sequence in 
a remarkible degree. I may refer to the excavations at Bhita 
which^ disclose an architectural scale ranging from the Fre- 
Mauryan to the late Mediaeval through the Gupta period. 

In India, Architecture has always been the aesthetic 
expression of the religious spirit | it has mainly been confined 
to the limits of the Vimanam ; its original developments were 
theocratic in character. This was the case in Europe as well 
until the end of the thirteenth c ntury when it emancipates 
itself from the control of the church. Since the organisation of 
the Feudal system at the beginning of the eleventh century 
the church lost its purely ecclesiastical character ; it aimed at 
temporal power more or less and thus its interests clashed with 
those of the nobles. Tim people took advantage of this quarrel 
and began gradually to emancipate themselves, and thus sprang 
up within the communes the lay corporation for various trades 
and guilds including the paintere, sculptors, architects, etc. 
These organisations, however, could not easily divest themselves 
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to the iBOiiasieries ; from this period the development of 
«rci»itecture in Burope was directed through different channels, 
whereas in India it continued to maint^dn its character as evenlj 
as before. There was never a quarrel between the Indian 
religious organisations and the laity. This fact should be borne 
in mind before we attempt at uodeivtanding the significancC| 
genesis and development of Indian architecture j; this is one 
of the reasons why civil or municipal architecture could not 
thrive so well in India, not finding a congenial soil, the whole 
energy of the nation being directed to the improvement and 
embellishment of temples. Not a single palace of any of 
the old or mediaeval kings is found to exist but we find thousands 
of old temples towering in their grandeur though shorn of 
their original magnificence. Not a vestige of the old palaces 
of the kings of Orissa is traceable but the temples of Konarka, 
Lihgaraja, Jagannath, etc., still afclest their former glory 
though in ruins or comparative insiguificancj. The reason is 
not far to seek. To construct temples, as has been laid down 
in the Saqihitas, is an act of merit enabling the donor to reach 
Heaven, or the abode of his I§tam enshrined in the sanctum. 
Thus we find in the Yama Saijihita — 

Krivd devdla^am aarvam p7*aHstkdpya cha devatd m j 
vidhdya vidhivachchitram tallohim vindate dhruvam^ 

We find the same in other Saiphitas, and this has been 
emphasised by religious preachers and acharyas in all ages ; 
we find this idea among the Buddhists and the Jainas, 
the two branches of Hinduism. It has been repeated with 
much emphasis in the canonical works such as Mathapratu- 
thadiidivam) Vdatu^dgatatmm by Eaghunandana, the great 
lawgiver of the fifteenth century^ 

It is for this spirit that we find the country teeming with 
temples and vimanae, and it is for this that we never find 
anybody in any age raising his voice of protest against 
the artistic magnificence of the temples as was done by 
St. Bernard in Prance who inaugurated a style of rigid severity 
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contrasted with the splendour of the abbeys under the order 
of Cduny. 

We find in the Aind-Akbari that the king Langoolia 
Narasinha Deva spent twelve years^ revenue of Orissa for the 
construction of the present temple of the Sun-God at Konraka, 
the annual revenue at the time, i.e. in the thirteenth century, 
being three enures of rupees. The kings and the nobles were 
content to live in palaces which were more or less like chateau 
forts in France before the thirteenth century, meant for protection 
from danger and having evidently no pretension to an equal 
measure of aesthetic- significance* The repairs of the 
temples is also laid down in tlie Samhitas as an equally 
meritorious act as the construction thereof, for we find in the 
Visnii Sarphita — 

Krpriramatadagesu devayatane§u cha | 

PunaUsamskar a-’hrlvd cha lahhaie maulikamptalamlj 

Fergusson apparently owing to his ignorance of this impor- 
tant religious ideal incorrectly remarked that if a Hindu 
temple or M uhammadan mosque went to decay no one ever 
repaired it like the Jainas but its materials weye ruthlessly 
employed to build a new temple or a new mosque. What 
are the temples of Jagannath at Puri and the Sun-God at 
Konarka ? What is the present temple of Sonmatb even 
though it was damaged by Mahmud of Ghazni ? 

The architectural traditions in India have all along been 
theocratic in character ; we have accordingly no such thing 
as Eenaissanoe similar to what we find in Italy in the fifteenth 
century, or a little later in other parts of Europe. The same 
canonised system of design and construction is noticeable in all 
ages, and hence the necessity of Kenaissance or reverting back 
to the classical style, or any style, never arose* Back to 
Rome was the cry of the Renaissance period in Europe, but 
in India we find a steady continuity of the same ideas, even the 
architectural and sculptural details derived from the same basic 
principles are noticed everywhere. We find everywhere in 
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ladk the deep projeotiag eomice or drip stone prodiieing an 
excellent effect of light and shade. The slab cornice called 
Chhaja supported by brackets, noticeable on almost every 
structure of Northern India, is found in the deeply recessed 
curvilinear form projecting from every structure of Southern 
India dated so far back a$ the time of the .Pallavas, long 
before the birth of the Prophet of Islam and so nicely 
elaborated later on in the time of the kings of Vijayanagar. 
Prom the excavations at Bhita identified by General 
Cunningham to be the place where Mahavira Svami, the last 
Jaina Tirthankara flourished, it has been ascertained with 
some degree of probability by Sir John Marshall that there 
is a great similarity of design existing between the flanking 
defences with entrances in the fourth century before the 
Christian era and the approaches to later Indian fortresses. 

The Chalukyan architectural features showing the cusped 
arches issuing from the distended jaws of Makara at the two 
springing points culminating at the apex in the mouth of 
Kirttimukha, a grotesque mask with tusk^, goggle eyes and 
a pair of horns is a feature noticeable throughout Upper India 
as well } we<« find the representation of this conventional Makara 
in the early 6(iulptures of Safichi, Bharut, Amaravati, Bodh 
Gaya and even of Gandhara* This decorative device is found 
in the monuments of J ava and Sumatra, and the adoption of 
the same conventional form goes a great way in indicating 
the same uniformity in the basic principles. The presence of 
the game pendant chaia-aiid-bell ornament in pillars, the 
same amakka representation in the sikhara or spire, both in 
the Chalukyan and Upper Indian styles, are no accidents in 
Indian Architecture. Even in some structures of the Muham* 
madan period the device of chain and bells is found 
resorted to near the necking of columns. 

The ground plan of a temple has been prescribed to be 
square in all the Sanskrit treatises that I have come across. In 
the Agni F'urtJetam, Mafeya Pur&pam, Devi Pur§p,am, Garuda 
Par&^am, etc., we find the above references ; in the Vastu Vidyi 
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Southern India. ^he square form ^ 
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two-giila-temples opening into it.' In tbe Clinlukyan style only 
one door leads to tlie side ■ temple ■ from tlie ArdhamaiKlapa but 
for all tbat''''the' resemblance is striking. The star-Blriped design 
of the Chalukyan style is noticed in a modified form in the 
Banctnm of the temple of Govinda Deva at BrindabaB;^ or in the 
ruined Vishnuvde temple in the Nnrpnr fort in the Kangra 
Valley. The ruined seats or haitliaks so commonly found 
in the Hoysala stylo are found in the above iwo temples of 
Upper India, We sometimes notice an octagonal ground plan 
of the temple by the simple contrivam e of removing the four 
angles of the square, the fundamental type ; a combination of 
an octagon with a square, or rectangle is also noticed as in the 
temple of Jugal Kishore at Brindaban. We find a nice 
combination of the square, cruciform and octagon in the elegant 
temple of Govinda Deva at Brindaban from which Fergusson 
very aptly remarks that Even a European arcduicct might 
borrow a few hints 

What has been said above applies to the astylar form« The 
columnar style has by an artistic arrangement and disposition of 
columns, particularly in the octagonal form, has expressed itself 
in various types derived from the octagon. We thus find an 
arrangement of B, li, 20, 86 and 56 pillars having an octagon 
of columns in the centre, the outline presenting a serrated 
appearance by right-angular projections. The whole of this 
complex form can, however, be inscribed in a square, the 
fundamental plan recognised in the Puranas or Silpa ^astras. 

The plan of residential houses depended no doubt upon the 
circumstances of the owners themselves. The square form has 
however been prescribed above allj even in the Vastu-Taga- 
Tattvam, a canonical work of the fifteenth century by Saghunan- 
dana, the square form has been recommended. 

PraBade tu chatuhsasiM revMUi padam grhe [ 

ChaHTaBTlkrte IcBetfe navadkd hie |] 

3 A residential bouse has been divided in Bfija-Martanda into 
the sixteen following classes: (a) dgafa^ oblong ; (d) chatura&ra^ 
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square ; (e) vriia^ circular; (i) hkadrasana, rectangular witt 
a rectangular or square courtyard similar to the Romaa atrium ; 
(e) cliahrat diseus-sliaped; (/) vuamahdhu, long with two unequal 
wings; triangular; {h) cart-shaped; (i) 

danda^ staff like, i.e. barrack like ; ( / ) pmmmMdna^ quadrangular 
with two opposite concave sides ; {&) brkmmuMa, wide-fronted ; 
{1) nmrafa^ like the musical instrument ; {m) vyajana, fan-sbaped ; 
(n) circular with projection like tortoise; (o) dia?iuJijeLTohed 

like a bow ; (p) surpa^ horse-shoe shaped. Some more forms have 
been prescribed in FisvaiarmaptaMsa, It may be interesting to 
note that Sir John Marshall in his excavations at Bhita near 
Allahabad has discovered the remains of a building of the 
bbadrdsana class belonging to the fourth century before Christ, 
having a courtyard with twelve rooms disposed round it. It 
may also he remarked that this term is even now used by an 
inhabitant of Bengal to indicate a dwelling-house and I need 
hardly point out that a dwelling-house with a courtyard is a 
characteristic of Bengal though this architectural feature is fast 
disappearing in Calcutta being replaced by a massive block of 
buildings with side and back spaces or a building of the hill 
station type. It may in this connection be mentioned that the 
courtyard was a characteristic feature of buildings of the 
Romans out of which the Atrium Vestae, or the Hall of the 
Vestal Virgins, the house of Livia at Rome and the House of 
Pansa at Pompeii are the most interesting. 

Having very briefly described the ground plan I would 
mention some important principles underlying the constructive 
peculiarities of Hindu Architecture. The statical equilibrium 
of Indian structures is due to the combined action of simple 
vertical action and re-actionj one dead weight carrying another 
without the support of balance as would be the ease in an 
arcnal system where a weak element is introduced by the 
uncertain nature of the inclined thrust. The Hindus are found 
to span large spaces by lintels or architraves which are subjected 
to cross or transverse strain, calling into play the forces of 
tension and compression. I would accordingly call the Hindu 
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metbocl of coBstmctiaa a teBsioE-eompressil© ' syslcni* This 
system has ia solved a , waste ' of materials in maay cases* 
A Hindu cannot, however, be iavariaWy' ebar^^ 
uneoonomical in his design. On exposing the fouiulatiouis of 
the ■stracitircs of the Mauryan period at Bhita at Allahabad 
it has been found that the foundation below the doorways has 
not been carried down so deep as in other portions, evidently 
keeping in view the hss intensity, of pressure on soil. 

The Indian architects are accused, not withoiit reason, of 
making their wall unnecessarily thick thus involving an 
unnecessary waste of materials, I have op till now" been able 
to study carefully the walls of only a partieular variety of 
Indian temples called the Pida Dewl, a cubical block sur- 
mounted by a pyramidal tower consisting of horissontal slabs of 
stone with their ends turned np. However uneconomical the 
architects might have been in their design, I have been struck 
with a relation subsisting between the thickness of walls and 
the height of the edifice in Orissa. I have been able to 
determine an equation expressing the relation with co-effioients 
ranging between certain limits. 

The Hindus are always characterised by an aversion to an 
arch which never sleeps as they say. They were not found 
to use it as a constructive element even though they were 
acquainted with its principle and use. That they knew the use 
of the arch will be seen by a reference to the Arthatlastra of 
Kautilya. The roof of the low level chamber formed of lancet 
arches or the vaulted staircase at Takhti-Eahi are all based on 
the method of corbelling. The arches or domes that we come 
across in old structures are invariably horizontal and not 
radiating and composed of wedge-shaped voussoirs tending to 
converge to a point. The conditions of equilibrium or stability 
in case of a radiating arch are complex owing to the uncertain 
natureland intensity of the several stresses called into play j 
'the architects of old days, • anxious as they were for ensuring 
the permanence of their structures, discarded this architectural 
element as a mxitm of weateess and instability* The high 
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iiMara or spire of tlie Indian style is an outcome of a constrac* 
tive necessity inspired by tbe method of roofing spaces by 
means of projectiBg corners of masonry called corbelling^ till 
the open space is sufficiently reduced so that it might be covered 
by a piece of stone slab. This may be effected in various 
ways. The angles of the square may be spanned by triangular 
blocks and the process may be continued till a square opening 
is left on tbe top which may be covered by a stone slab- This 
method of spanning the corners of a square is the logical 
precursor of the octagonal dome supported on eight or twelve 
columns so nicely elaborated by the Jains and resorted to by 
the followers of Islam in constructing their mausolea and mosques 
in later years. 

Prom the constructive point of view I do not find any 
difference between the Hindu style and that praciised by the 
Jains. Whether in Guzerat or Rajputiina, Mysore or Kanara^ 
the Jaina style is essentially Brahmanical in character^ form 
and method of construction; even the same insignificant details, 
both architeoiural and sculptural, are noticeable examples of 
both the classes. In Southern India the similarity is greater 
than in Northern India where the Indian kings or chiefs are 
found to be patrons of both Brahmanism aud Jainism. The 
inscriptions of Kulatunga Choi a, the great Chola King, and 
Krsna Deva Maharaya, the great king of Vijayanagar, are 
inscribed on the torus of the Upapitham of the verandah 
separating the Ardhamandapa from the Mahamandapa of the 
temple of Vardhamana Svamx in the village called Tiruparuti 
Kundaram near Conjeeveram on the other side of the Vegavati. 
The inscriptions of these two very kings are noticed in the 
Vishnuvite temple of Varadaraja at Conjeeveram. Even 
scenes from the Srimat-Vagavatam are depicted in paint on the 
ceiling of the Mahamanclapa of the Jaina temple. 

We find here the same South Indian arrangement of 
Garbha Griha (sanctum), Antarala (central chamber), Ardha- 
mandapa (ante-ebamber) and Mahamandapa. We find the 
same type of Prakara Mandapas or circumambient ceils which 
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are noticeable in even the earlieBfc examples of the Pallava 
style down to those of the Vijayaiiapfar type. 

The temples of' Saiitis'vara and Pars?anathei?am at Ilalebid 
in Mysore^ though in a bad state of preservation^ bear a elose 
resemblance to any Hindu temple of tho Hoysala Ballala 
kings Though devoid of elaboration of ornamental sculpture 
on the exterior;, these Jaina temples have the characteristic 
Hoyi-'ala pillars, inclined parapets, highly carved ceiling 
pendants, technically called Bhubanesvari in Mysore, pierced 
screen flanking the doorway, etc. as are noticeable in the .^aiva 
temples of Hoysalesvara or Kedaresvaru at Halebid, the 
Vishnuvite temple of Channa Kesava at Belur, the ^aivlte 
temple of Brahmne^vara at Kikkeri, thirty-two miles north- 
west of Seringapatam, and also at the Vishnuvite temple of 
Persana Channa Kesava at Somnatbpiir in the district of 
Mysore. If wc look at the Jaina temple at Lahkrindi in the 
district of Dharwar we cannot declare it to be a Jaina temple 
at all unless we are so tokh It is a mixture of the Pallava and 
the Chalukyan styles belonging to the tenth or eleventh century. 
We thus find a uniformity in the Jaina- Brali man leal arehitec- 
taral traditions of Southern India, though some divergence is 
noticeable in Upper India; still there is a harmony existing 
indicating their common origin, a direct descent from tho same 
parent stock. 

It is very interesting to note that the form of the 
Buddhist chaitya hall was appropriated by the Dravidians 
professing both the Brahmanic and Jaina faiths in constructing 
a peculiar type of temple which is technically called Ekanasa. 
This type is not, however, usually met with, and want of 
knowledge of technics has led many authorities on Indian 
Architecture including Dr. Burgess t ) believe that these very 
structures were originally Buddhist ehaitya halls subsequently 
appropriated for a different form of worship. The Saiva temple 
of Kapoteivara at Chczarla in the Krishna district has been 
erroneously taken by Burgess and Rea to be an old Buddha 
ehaitya siibseque'ntly npprdpn;^ted for Brahmapieai worship* 
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A similar apRklal Jaiiia temple of vaulted roof is fco be found 
dedicated to Puspadanta Natb near Conjeeveram, 

The study of Indian Arcbiteoture would be incomplete if no 
reference were made to the Bengali style of temples wMoli is 
rather a thing of recent growth, I have searched in vain fora 
very old temple of the Bengali type. There is none extant older 
than the beginning of the seventeenth century a.b. but there is 
no doubt that there had been very old temples in Bengal for 
wo find that the Darga at Pandua in the district of Hoogbly 
of Zafar Khan Gazi^ the contemporary of the first Muhammadan 
king Sliamsuddin Firoz Shah^ was built in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century a.d. out of the materials taken from 
Hiodu temples. A reference to Bmglaghat is found in the 
souffs of Manikchand as follows-— 

O ' 

Ba^idhilani Bdngla gJtar ndhi pdda KdU \ 

Em/in bagase chkddl jdgo amdr brthd bhdm rdni^ M 
Though the Bengali style of temple building has not a very 
ancient pedigree it should not be dismissed with scorn. It has 
a peculiarity of its own not to be met with in any part of India. 
It is a thing confined to the province of Bengal illustrating 
the influence on materials of architecture. This irregularity in 
origin and type has lent a special charm to ils study. The 
Bengali style with its sanctum having panelled mural decoration, 
cusped and pointed arches and short heavy pillars is divided into 
two classes based on the method of roofing, e.g. (1) hut-roofed 
and (S) doubled roofed. These two divisions again admit of 
various subdivisions as per the number of towers, ^ikharas or 
ratbas as they are called, e.g. pancharatna, navaratna, etc. It 
may be mentioned incidentally that the temples of this class are 
built in bricks, both thick and thin, We find in the Bengali 
temple an obvious construction of Hindu-Saracenic arehitee* 
tiiral traditions that can be traced back to the Adina Masjid, or 
the Ekalakhi Mausoleum at Pandua, the Qudam-i-Rasul at 
Gaur. It may be mentioned here in the language of Sir John 
Marshall that tlie materials employed at the Adina Masjid 
consisted largely of the remains of Hindu temples, and many of 
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tbe carvings liMOT tlie temples have been iised facings of 
dome, arches and pillars. It seems probablelthat the architects 
who erected the monuments at Qaiir and Pandua drew tlieir 
architectural inspiration as well from the Ilimlu models of the 
preceding period when the kings of Sena and Pala dynasties 
ruled. 

However exclusive and self-contained tlie traditions of 
a nation may be it is impossible to escape extraneous iniliienee 
in some way or ether. This inherent nature of a thing to 
combine with anotk'r, the tendency of the homogeneous to be 
heterogeneous is a law that governs not only the physical 
and the physiological hut also the psychological world. Hence 
tbe foreign ideas anfP ideals creep in unnoticed^ combine with 
the original and form a compound which may have a constancy 
of composition like a chemical compound or may merely be 
a mechanical mixture. This is well illustiaied in architecture 
which manifests a particular phase of the human mind. If we 
examine some Bralimanical or Jaina temples of the sixteenth 
or the seventeenth century, we shall invariably find In thoin an 
adaptation of Muhammadan decorative devices and even cons- 
tructive peculiarities. The ornamentations noticed in the pilas- 
ters of the ruined Vishnuvite temple in the Nurpur Fort in 
Kangra show a marked similiarity in design to some of the 
early Mogul buildings in the Lahore Fort. The decorations 
round the panels on the outer face of the temple show both ' ‘ 
foliated and 'geometrical devices as noticed in the work of the 
Mogul buildings. 

Those who look upon Indian Architecture in the light of 
technique, arrangement or maanerism only are wholly mistaken 
Without minimising the importance of the above method of 
study and criticism, it may be said that this does not acquaint 
us with the real nature of the' thing. 

There ate three stand-points from which Indian Architecture 
may be studied : Techmeal or Scientific, Aesthetic and Ethical. ^ 
These, kave been described_, by R.uskiu as the three virtues of 
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Architecture. For instance, if we study the Renaissance Arohi- 
tecture, we cannot but be struck by a sense of worldliness or 
pride pervading the structures, but for all that no one fails to 
see the design elaborated by a process of aesthetic reasoning. 
This reasoning is so simple that it appeals even to a casual 

observer. ... 

A pessimist as a philosopher, a Hindu is not so as an artist. 

As an artist he spiritualises matter and thus embodies architec- 
tural idealism in different forms which never oppress the 

imagination by its solid reality. 

■I’be architecture of the ancient Hindus is pervaded by 
a spirit of earnestness and self-sacrifice, the temple being as it 
were an offering, a gift to the deity, the Istam enshrined in the 
sanctum and as such we notice a profusion of decoration con- 
demned by Fergusson as “ over-decorated ugliness,” a remark 
exemplifying the deadning effect of the idealisation of the prin- 
oiple of utility, for architecture is not construction, the beaver's 

art but is according to Ruskin, “ the art which so disposes and 

adorns the edifices raised by man, for whatsoever use, that the 
sight of these may contribute to his mental health, power and 

^*^Tbe structures of the present day illustrate a violation of 
this fundamental canon of architecture by allowing the cons- 
tructive element to override the aesthetic side, indicating the 
nemesis of the decorative principle forming a vital part of 
ancient and medieval Indian Architecture. 

However hampered by tradition or fettered by convention- 
alitv ancient Indian Architecture maybe, we find evident and 
clear indications stamping it with originality, vigour ^d genms. 
Ours of the present day appears as one badly imitated, unsnited 
to the climate and the traditions of the past. 


I¥~Zibazimsa Begum and Diwan-i-Mukhfi 

By Hafiz Sfiamsaiidlii Alimad, M#A., B.L* 

Zibnnnisa was Aurangzjb^s fir^t cliild by his wife PIleas 
Banu. She was born in the year 1048 A, H, Whom she was 
old enough to begin learning, she was placed under the cliarge 
of Hafiza Maryam, a highly educated lady and mother of 
a great noble, Inayatullah Khan. She first learnt the Qui an 
and got it by heart. She also learnt Persian and Arabic from 
some of the best scholars of the day, notably among them, 
Alulla Sard Ashraf Mazandrani. He was a Persian, came 
to India at the beginning of Anrangzeb'^s reign and was 
appointed a tutor to Zibunnisa. jMulla Asbraf was a great 
poet. It was through his cont:ict that Zibunnisa cultivated 
a taste for poetry and probably herself became a good poetess. 

The historians are agreed that Zibunnisa Begum passed the 
greater part of her life in literary pursuits and was a great 
patron of letters. Her court was a sort of Literary Academy 
in which flourished the best geniuses of the time. She had 
established a department for the translation of classical books 
and for writing original works. To this department was 
attached a splendid library ^Hhe like of which was,^Mn the 
words of Maasir-i-Alamgiri, never seen before It was 
owing to her literary taste that her fatlier^s austerity and apathy 
to fine arts could not much tell on tlie growth of those arts in 
the country during his reign. 

Many books are popularly believed to have been written by 
Zibunnisa, the most famous of them being Diwan i-Mukhfi, 
Zlbut-Tafasirand Zibul Munshaat. The last of these, no doubt, 
belongs to the Begum, and according to the testimony of 
Tazkirat-ul-Qhar^ib, is a cplleotion of her letters^; The authorship 
of Zibut*-Tafasir has been wrongly imputed to her by some 
writers/ It is a Persian translation of the well-known Taf$ir4-^ 
’Kabit of Imam Razi, and was made by Mulla Saif«ud-din 
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Ardbtli in obedience to tbe Begum's order and was named after 
hm\ Controversy lias, bowever, been raging of late over tbe 
autborsblp of Diwjln-i-Mukhfi. The popular opinion has tended 
to attribute it to Zibunnisa, and miny authors, both Indian and 
European, including Dr. Springer, have held the same view. 
But a thoughtful section of the scholars has preferred to dissent 
from this view owing to absence of any positive evidence to that 
effect. An attempt has been made in the present article to 
decide the question by the collection of internal evidence as 
afforded by Biwan-i-Mukhfi itself, and this evidence points 
unmistakably to the fact that the author of the book, whoever 
else he might be, was certainly not Zibunnisa Begum. As 
to the real author, we have not sufficient material to establish 
his identity, though there are passages in the Diwan which 
throw some light on the subject and will be discussed in their 
proper places. It may, however, be mentioned in passing that 
several memoirs of I^erszan poets speak of a certain Mukhfi of 
Risht who flourished about the same time as the Mukhfi in 
question and may be the same man. 

But before I proceed to lay the internal evidence before the 
readers, I propose to give a resume of the very meagre external 
evidence on which Diwan-i-Mukhfi may be inferred to be the 
work of some one other than Zibunnisa Begum. 

(1) In the first place, it cannot be asserted with certainty 
whether Zibunnisa was a f oet or not. Contemporary historians, 
e.g. Sher Khan Lodi; Afzal-ud-din Sarkush, Khafi Khan, etc. 
are entirely silent on the point. And though the Begum has 
enjoyed a wide reputation of being a poet, and it may be 
conceded that she was one, yet no chronologist ever mentions to 
have seen her DiwSn (collection of poems). Maulavi Ghulam 
AH Azad quotes only two of her couplets in his Yad-i-Baiza. 
Ahmad Ali Sandilwi, the author of Makhzanul-Gharaib, declares 
that he nowhere saw her Diwan, though he saw in a book 
a select collection of her poems. This was not, however, at all 
authentic ; as many a line which he knew to belong to other 
poets were therein written under her 
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(2) Tliougli W0 find in some Wstories and meoiolrd that 
Zibunnisa was a poet, it is nowhere mentioned that she had 
adopted ^^Miikhfi^’ as her pen-name, which is very singnlar and 
also significant* The fact that the word Zibunnisa or its 
abbreviation, Zib, generally ocenrs as her pen-name in some 
o£ her best known poems, and not the word Mnkhfi, also lends 
snpport to the view that Mnkhfi was not her pen-name. 

(3) There is reason to believe that Zibunnisa^s poems, if 
any, were lost in her life-time. It is stated in Makhzantil- 
Gharaib that Zibixnnisa^s note-book (probably containing her 
poems) once fell from the hand of a certain maid-servant Iradafr* 
Fahm into a deep reservoir of water and was lost. The maid 
was very much scared and dared not break the news to the 
Princess. She, however, found an intercessor in Mulla Said 
Ashraf, Zilunnisa's tutor, who composed a lengthy apology in 
verse and secured pardon for Iradat's fault 

{^) The various copies of Diwan-i-Mnkbfi in manuscript or 
in print do not clearly disclose the identity of its author, 
and if some of them have got something to say, it is all popular 
fiction. The edition published by the Nizami Press, Cawnpore, 
in the year 1283 a. h., he. some sixty years back, states that 
the author of the book is Princess Zibunnisa Begum. But 
Nawal KislioiVs edition of 1915 a. d., declares the book to 
belong to a Persian poet Mnkhfi, while an earlier edition from 
the same press alleges him to have come from Eisht, a well- 
known place in Persia. 

(5) It is possible that inspite of the destruction of Zibunnisa^s 
poems in her life-time in the way mentioned above, some were 
saved or were composed later on. By general acceptance, a few 
short pieces from her pen appears to have come down to us. 
Diw4n-i-Mnbhfi, however, does not contain all of them. In fict 
some of the best known have been left out. For example ; 

iff ^ 
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whieh rendered into English reads thus t~ 

^^May that am which did not girdle round a neck be broken ; 

May that eye which did not enjoy the look (of the beloved) 
be better blind. 

Hundreds of springs passed away and every flower found 
a place on some head^ 

But the bud of my heart never adorned a turban/^ 

Here it may be noted that tbe word Zib occurs as the pen« 
name of the writer and not the word Mukhfi, 

If we turn to the current Diw^n-I-Mukhfi, we find there 
only three pieces which may, more or Jess, be ascribed to 
Zibunnisa Begum, The first of these runs thus : — 
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An English rendering of the above may thus be made : — 

Though I am Laila-natured, my heart is in love like that 
of Majnun ; 

I long for the desert but my modesty claims my legs down. 

Internally I am all blood, thougb apparently I possess a fine 
complexion. 

My colour is concealed within me as is red colour in the 
myrtle-plant. 

1 am the daughter of a King but I have turned my face to 
asceticism ; 

Let this be all my adornment that my name is Zibunnisa/'^ 

That this poem really belongs to Zibunnisa may readily be 
believed both because of the general trend of thoughts expressed 
and the full name mentioned. But the fact that this has some- 
how or other found a place in DiwSn-i- Mukhfi does not in itself 
prove that all other poems in that book were composed by 
Zibunnisa. Another piece in Diw^n known to have been written 
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by her is as follows ; — 

tye jjjj J/ jl JaU 

^ AAf >««»* J 

JJ"^ 43'5'jt'® jO 

Translated into Englisli it reads thus : — 

<‘I£ a nightingale observes me in a garden she will leave her 
rose-flower ; 

If a Brahmin haj^pens to see me, he will give up worshipping 
his idol. 

I have hid myself in poems like odour in a rose, 

Whosoever desires to see me, should see me through my 
poetry. 

The above lines do not contain any pen-name, hut they 
apparently belong to a female, presiiniaLIj Zilunn’sa, and 
beautifully depict her int<^rnal feelings so different from any 
thing else in the Diwan. 

The third piece is rather long poem constructed on an ode 
of Hafiz of Shiraz, the arrangement being that every couplet of 
Hafiz has been added to by three further lines. The last line 
thus added to the last couplet of Hafiz has had different versions 
in different editions. In some it appears as follows ; — 

while in others it runs thus — 

So we see that except the replacement of the pen-name and 
a further slight modification necessary to maintain the metre, 
both the lines are absolutely identical and convey exactly the 
same meaning which is this that Zibunnisa (or Mukhfi accord- 
ing to the other version) made sighs and lamentations over her 
(or his) desired object. From the above illustrations it is clear 
that even those passages which occur in the Diwan-i-Mukhfi 
and may justly be ascribed to Zibunnissa as her compositions 
bear the pen-name Zih or Zibunnisa or no name at all, and not 
the name of Jd^ukhfi. Ip fact^ there is no piece in the DIwSp 
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bearing the pen-name Mukhfi which may, either in diction or 
feeling, be conceived fo have been written by Zibnnnisa Begum, 

Bat all the above facts, though valuable in themselves, are 
not a eonclosive proof of the hypothesis that Zibnnnisa is not 
the authoress of Diwan-i-Mukhfi. A closer study of Ihe Diwan, 
however, reveals the fact that Mubhfi is, not Zibnnnisa Begum, 
but altogether a different person. The following paragraphs will 
illustrate and prove the above propositio”*. 

(1) V\ hatever might have been the difficulties of Zibirnnha 
Begum owing to the austerity of her father, they were certainly 
not in the nature of chill penury of which the author of 
Diwan-i-Mulihfi. so often complains : 

'Iranslation — 

Get used to poverty and don^t have (he shame of (being 
helped by) Generosity, 

Though thou beholdest angels at the table of Hatim (a well- 
known philanthropist of the East) . 

ji 

Translation — 

Don^t be like a fly at the table of the low world. 

M ukhfi ! why bewail the nnpropitiousness of the times ? 

i j| aV ^^3) 

Translation — 

It is improper to complain against the Friend (God ) ; 

For, the treasure of poverty is to be found everywdiere. 

(2) Mukbfi declares bis dislike for India in many places and 
is glad to leave the country : 


(•— i/jj; 
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Translation-- 

, Em- the Eiastam (a welUcnown fighter of Persia) of the 
■ -times* 

1 have no business in the field of 


Translation — 

Had not Mukhfi been a fool, he would not have lost the 
binding thread of the book of his life in India. 


He is happy when he goes over to Kabul ; 

(Jjl^ ,^Ax/o 2 

Translation — 

**The bud of his heart did not open in the spring* garden of 
India; 

Hence the bird of Mukhfi’^s spirit went away and rested in 
a corner of Kabul/^ 

He also goes on pilgrimage to Mecca, There bis purse 
runs short so that he cannot proceed to Medina and bewails his 
lot ; 

^*\y 43 

<c--O0u* j.ai.| JfOtw o|j 

y j 

Translation— 


Help ! O Kaba, so that I may reach some place by this 
way, 

I am a pauper ; perchance I may get some bounty by means 
of my pilgrimage. 

Help! 0 King of Batha (the Prophet Mohammad), my pro- 
visions have run out ; 

I may reach a public entertainment (i,e, means) through thy 
kindness. 

All this does not read like the adventures of Princess Zibuo- 
nm, the daughter of the great Mughal Emperor of India, 
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la fact, Zibuoaisa' aefer made a :pilgnmage ; to the holy places 
in 'Arabia* ' 

■ (3) Diwan4-Mak^ shows stro'ng Sbiaite teadeney which 
■ AarangzeFs daughter ' highly learned in Saimi doctriaes and, 
having been broaght tip from infancy in ihe same atmosphere^ 
could hardly possess ; and there is no historical evidenee of her 
predilection to these Shiaite doctrines: 

Jbj ^bj 

Translation— 

Miihhfi ! draw thy tongue into the mouth and thy legs 
under the, skirt, 

For, ultimately, thehand of the, King of Friendship (Ali — 
the head of the Shia sect) will hold thy arm/'* 

Translation — * 

How can I be friendly to the enemy of the descendants of 
the Prophet ? 

When I boast of friendship towards the progeny of Haider 
(Ali)."^ 

sU ^]y jl 

Translation — 

I am one of thy mendicants, O King of Khurasan (Imam 
Raza), 

Help ! BO that I may take, refuge in thy sanctuary like the 
birds of an asylum/^ 

(4) But the most curious and amusing thing in connection 
with our present enquiry is the poet'*s reference to the death of 
his sons ; 

jt>: 4JII5 , , 0 . 1 ^ ■ ■ ■ 
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Traaslation^ — “ 0 Mukhfi ! How many times am I, through 
the uflkindness of the ohaageahle sky, 

To renew the wound of a son’s loss in my heart, like 
Jacob ? ” 

"Well, it is well-known that Princess Zibunnisa remained 
a celibate all her life. 

(5) The writer of Diwfo-i-Mukhli is a panegyrist like other 
Persian poets and has praised big men of his time One of his 
panegyrics, for example, starts with the following lines : 

(S ]Uj 

Tr.— Master ! Hold the umbrella of success on thy head ; 
And take the bride of Time into thy arras ; 
and another with" 
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Tr — Majest thou live as long as the heavens ; 

And may the sky lea porter at the gate of thy 
greataes?/^ 

He praises a certain Firoz Khan Durrani with great eathusiasra : 


Tr. — Firoz Khan Durrani, the pride of Fortune/^ and 
asks him to intercede on his behalf in order that he may get 
lid of the duties of secretaryship which have been imposed on 
him by the order of the Sultan (Emperor) but which are not 
congenial to his tastes : 








J V 
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Tr."^« I have been undone by the very name of the o£B<39, 
hpt what can I do ? 
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Foi'j thereis no remedy against the royal command# 

" The Destiny cut off my hands and my star has , sewn 
'for me ■ 

The garment of secretaryship^ inspite of my natural 
talents/'* 

The above episodes eannotj evidently, fit into the story of 
Princess Zibunnisa^s life and mast be regarded as part of 
a different drama altogether. 

{6j Mukhfi also praises a certain Sultan^ probably the same 
mentioned above : 

jAas^ ^yiyvM* jOjJ 

lasx 0.|J ^jAu 

Tr.~ ^ Alas ! 1 have nobody else at the gate of the Emperor 
of the time. 

Who can convey to his ears the 'Objects of his 
servants. 

The second Sahib-qerSn, the ruler of the men and of 
the genii; 

He, at whose command the sky bows its head/^ 

Now the second Sahib-qeran is the well-known title of 
Emperor Sbahjahan, the first Sahib-qerSn being Temurlang. 
This gives us a pretty definite idea of the time when the author 
of Diwan-i-M uklifi flourished. We can, therefore, safely assume 
that Piroz Khan Durrani who has been so lavishly praised by tbe 
poet is one of the officers of Shafajahan. 

At another place the poet again refers to the Sultan : 

!.V«| ljUjp. j) ^ 

(^UaL. j3 jl 

Tr. — “I am Bu-Ali (Ibn-i-Sina, the well.*known philosopher) 
o£ the age, have arrived from Khurasan ; 

I have come to the Emperor’s court for presentmg 
my petition,” 
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These lines, however, take us to a more important question, 
that of Mukhfi’s native home, for, there he says that he has 
come from Khurasan. In continuation of the same he goes on 
to say further : 

yi ysjis 

^'U U j d byti 

I wonder, O God ! that in this whirlpool of India 
The parrot of my thought has come down from 
Paradise in search of sugar, 

As I have had unseen lamentations in memory of my 
native country. 

The rift in my skirt has reached up to my heart/^ 

The above lines clearly indicate that the poet has come from 
Khurasan rather reluctantly to India under pressure of necessity 
and feels the separation very keenly. 

At another place, while praising FIroz Khan Durrani, 
Mukhfi alludes to the special claim he has got on him, having 
come from the same country as he : 

Tr, — Kindly pen through (i.e., forgive) my fault ; 

For, I have towards you the relationship of being 
a Khurasani (i.e., belonging to Khurasan as you 
do)/^ 

Then again he says in another place : 

^y|j|oGj|3 

The .stricken heart of Mukhfi is an Aristotle at his 
art } 

Ho has fallen into India, but Khurasan is Ms Greece 
(i*e., his native country)/’ 
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There is one couplet;, however, where the poet iinequivocallj 
declares: his native home to be a certain place Mrakh, In 
Khurasan: , 

spi.^ — Thom hailest from. Khurasan and thy native place is 
Istrakh, 

Though thou beholdest afflictions and sorrows in 
India as in a night-dream/^ 

The internal evidence produced above from Diwan-i-Mukhfl 
is, I think, enough to convince anybody who cares to go 
through it that the book is not the work of Zibunnisa Begum, 
but that its author was a Persian poet belonging to Khurasan, 
who came to India during the reign of Emperor Shahjahan for 
earning his livelihood by eulogizing the rich and powerful men 
of the time like other ordinary poets, met with difficulties in 
this country and was glad to leave it for good. 



The Bull-Roarer in India. 

Bf Ral Bahadtir Sarat Cliandra Eoy, M#A.» 

Dr* A* C. Haddon, in his o/MaUj calls the Bull-roarer 
the most ancient, widely-spread and sacred reliolous symbol of 
the world.^^ As India is the home o£ numerous comparatively 
primitive tribes, traces of the primitive uses of the hull-roarer 
may still bo reasonably expected to exist in parts of this country. 
But, unfortunately no survey appears to have yet been made of 
the different forms of bull-roarers that may still be found in 
India, and the uses to which they are now put as]^well as the 
purposes that they at one time subserved. Nor is the present 
paper intended to supply the want of such a survey. My humble 
object in this paper is to draw the attention of students of 
Ethnology in India to the need for vigilant and careful search in 
different parts of India for evidence as to the piesent and past 
uses of the instrument. Such search may perchance reward 
some fortunate student with the discovery of survivals or vi^stiges 
of the religious or magical uses of the bulbroarer similar to those 
found in parts of savage Australia, New Zealand, New Guinea, 
Africa, America and Melanesia, the only countries in which so 
far the magical and religious uses of the bull-roarer hav been 
observed. 

The fuehistoric antiquity of the bull-rcaier as a sacred- 
object is inferred fiom the fact that two or th?ee b; 1! -roarers 
made of bone and decorated w’itb incised concentric circles, 
such as are found in some Northern and Central Australian 
bull-roarers, have been discovered in certain palteolitbic sites in 
Europe. And its undoubted ancient use in the historic period 
as an object of religious veneration or* magi co-religious 
significance is proved by its employment in connection with the 
Dionysian mysteries in ancient Greece. 


toi/xin;pT.i.3 bull-boaeer ik inbia^ '■ sI 

' Tt©' bmll-roarer, as all students of Etlinology are awarei; is; 
merely a thin slat of wood or bamboo, whieh is tied to a string 
and, when swung round, produces at first a low humming sound 
which soon rises to a muffled windy roaring noise. The size of 
the slat varies from 8 to 9 inches in length and from li to 
3 inches in breadth, and the shape is either oblong or oval. 
There is generally, but not always, a hole at one end for the 
insertion of the string. 

It is among some of the Australian tribes that the mystical 
and magical uses of the instrument are still found in full vigour. 
I need not describe those uses in detail as they are familiar to 
all students of Ethnology. The main features of the ceremonial 
uses of the bull-roarer in Australia are that they are connected 
with the secret ceremonies of the men, such as initiation and 
circumcision, and their mysteries are carefully guarded from 
women and children among whom a belief is inculcated that the 
sound is the voice of a supernatural being connected with the 
ceremonies from whom they must keep at a distance. When 
not required for ceremonial use, the bull-roarers are stowed 
away in mcn'^s cL.b-houses which no woman may enter. 

In India, as I said, no regular investigation appears to have 
yet been made as to the present or past existence and uses of 
the bull-roarer. There is only one bull-roarer in the Indian 
Museum ; and this, as the register of the Museum shows, was 
brought from the Chittagong district.^ The exact place of 
find is not recorded nor the use made of it. No specimen of 
a bull-roarer is to be seen in the Madras M useum or the Prince 
of Wales^ Museum at Bombay or the Lucknow Museum or any 
other provincial or state museum in India, so far as I know, 
except one or two presented by me to the Patna Museum. 

In my own enquiries among the aboriginal tribes of Chota 
Nagpur and Bihar and Orissa I have so far met with the bull- 
roarer only among four tribes, namely the Hos of the Singhbhum 
district, the Santals in the Singhbhum aUvl Mongbyr districts 

^ Its registered number is 1 1007 and it is; kept in a glass-case for musical 
imtmmenU^ 
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and the Mtodas and the Oraons of the Ranehidistriot (Pig. I). 
The Orion bull-roarer, like most other bnll-roarers described 
by ethnological writers^ has a hole at one end for the insertion 
of a string, but a Santal bull-roarer that I found in a village 
near Chakai in the Monghyr district in Bihar is not perforated 
blit notched to form a neck with two shoulders for tying the 
string on. Mnnda boys use hull-roarers of both varieties, 
notched as well as perforated* The Chittagong specimen in the 
Indian Museum is also notched only partially, having one 

shoulder only, and is not perforated. 

As for the Mundas, Hos and Santals, the use of the bull-roarer 
amongst them is now only sporadic oecurring only in a few villages, 
and that too merely as a children's t(>y, as in the British Isles, 
Central Europe, Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula and in some other 
parts of the world. Among the Chota Nagpur tribes I have met 
with no traces of the use of the bull-roarer in putting cattle to 
flight by its noise, as the name 'n>aU-roarer^^ primarily signifies, 
nor do the Chota Nagpur ahoriginals use it as a hunting charm, 
as the Bushman do, to draw game. The uses of the Chittagong 
bull-roarer, as I have said, are not recorded. The three Indian 
bull-roarers — Munda, Sautal and Ho — which arc used as 
children's toys, are provided with wooden, or bamboo handles 
like the handle of a horsewhip. And as the Chittagong 
specimen is also provided with a similar handle, it may perhaps, 
be presumed that the bull-roarer is now used as a children'’s 
toy in the Chittagong district. 

It is only in some Ora on villages in the central plateau of 
the Ranchi district that I have found some traces or vestiges 
of the former ceremonial or magical use of the buli-roarer. 
At the present day, even the Oraons themselves have forgotten 
the extact ceremonial uses made of the bull-roarer by their ances- 
tors. But in some of the Mumkurias or dormitories and club- 
houses of Oraou bachelors, may be seen hundreds of thin slats of 
bamboo perforated at one end and strung together and hanging 
in rows from the beams (Fig* 2), The Oraons now call these 
bull-roarers that are kept in their dkuBkufms by the name 
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of khe^-'Mukm or foot-scrapers and, when I asked the inmates 
of these dormitories and other Oraons of the villages what 
they w'ere meant for^ the only information they could give 
me was that they were scrapers with which the younger hoys 
scrape the soles of the elder boys^ feet to remove dried up bits 
of scarf skin. And that is how I described this instrament 
in my monograph on the Oraons of Chota Nagpur (p. 244^) 
published in 1915. In some Oraon dhumktman^ valves of the 
seed-pod of the semar {Bombaon malahancum) tree, perforated 
at one end, are used for the purpose instead of slats of wood 
or bamboo. When whirled round, these buil-roarers made of 
semaf-'pois produce the same roaring noise as other bull-roarers. 
But these biiU-roarers can by no means serve the 

purpose of foot-serapers. Nor are they known to le ever used 
as children’s toys. If twirled about for any length of time, 
the dry valves get cracked and unfit for use. So their only 
object would appear to have been a ceremonial one. 

From later inquiries I learnt that the actual instruments 
used as foot-scrapers in some Oraon dormitories were similar 
but broader slats of wood most of which had no perforations 
to pass a string through, and in one dormitory I found such 
scrapers kept in a small basket over a beam o£ the building, and 
they are not much thought of, whereas the strings of thin slats 
of bamboo hanging from the beams are carefully preserved. 
As for these rows of small bamboo slats suspended in rows from 
the beams of the Oraon bachelors^ dormitories, my attention 
was first drawn to the identity of these objects with bull- 
roarers by my esteemed friend Mr. J. P. Mills, i.e.s., author 
of the interesting monographs on the Zkofa Ndgd% and the 
Jo JS'dgds, whom I took to see one or two of these Oraon 
bachelors' dormitories in the Ranchi district. Dr. J. H. Hutton 
informs me that the original nature and use of similar slats of 
wood hung up in rows in Naga cidngs or dormitories m Assam 
was also not perceived until recently when Mr. Henry Balfour 
visited them and pointed out that these slats were in reality 
bull-roarers. By the courtesy of my esteemed friend 
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.JDr. Hutton 1 have now secured specimens of different forms 
of the, bull-roarer in use in Assam. These are shown in 
Figure 7, 

Once my atteotion was drawn to it^ I saw that the identity 
was unmistakable, and I wondered how it had been overlooked 
not only by myself but by so ne other anthropologists^ European 
and Indian, whom I had shown these objects. Later 1 found 
out that the use of similar slats of wood or bamboo as children's 
toys, too/ was not altogether unknown to the Oraon, though 
rather rare. When used as a toy, the Oraon calls the bull- 
roarer by the name of Bhnr/ca, the Munda calls it by the 
onomatopoetic na me of Hui'-hm and the Ho calls it Biut-biur, 

Although the Oraons have now practically forgotten the 
magical and religious uses of the bull-roarer, its intimate 
counection with thiir badielors^ dormitories and rnen^s club- 
houses known as dhurnkurian and its app;irently decorative but 
actually ceremonial use at the periodical rKuiciag festivals of the 
Oraon youth at the village cMrd which adjoins and practically 
forms part of the (Uumhurid^ appear to point unmistakably to 
the former magical and religions uses made of the instrument. 
These uses, of which vestiges still linger, would appear to have 
been more or less analogous to the purposes which the bull -roarer 
still subserves among the Australian Blacks and some other 
tribes. 

The young Orion inmates of the dhumhurid club-houses 
have still to go through certain initiation ceremonies, but many 
of the ancient rites and ceremonies connected therewith appear 
to have fallen into disuse and the rites and ceremonies in which 
these bull-roarers might have been employed would appear to be 
among them. In Australian initiation ceremonies, the use of 
the bulhroarer and the pracljlce of daubing the bodies of men 
with clay are associated together, la certain secret ceremoaies 
and dancing festivals, the Oraon initiates, too, bedaub their 
bodies with a kind of whitish clay (Fig, S), but the bull* 
roarer does not now play the same rdle in these Oraon 
ceremonies and festivals as it does in Australia, 
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The sacred mystery of the bull-roarer is no' 'longer remem- 
bered by the Oraon, nor preserved in his folklore. It is now 
neither employed, as in Australia, to scare away women and 
children by its thunderous booming, nor is it employed, as 
among the Zuni Indians and certain South African tribes, as 
a call to the ceremonial observance of the tribal ritual. The 
function of searing away women and children from an Oraon 
dhmkuria is partially performed by a wooden post in the 
interior of the hall facing the doorway. This post is in some 
Ah%*iihv,r\d houses roughly carved into the similitude of a 
human female. Even where the post is not carved into a 
human shape, it is always provided with a slit meant to 
represent the female organ. (Fig. 4) In some dhumkuriat one 
or more planks of wool with female breasts carved on them in 
relief are placed upon the beam which is supported on this post. 
Saucy children who dare intrude or peep into the dhumkuria 
building are visited for their impudence with the indecent 
punishment of having their private parts pressed against or 
inserted into the slit on the post. It is not unlikely, however, 
that this rudely carved post was once meant to represent the 
spirit or deity of fertility among men. Certain other practices 
connected with the dhumh^rid institution would appear to streng- 
then this inference. At the present day, however, it is the corre- 
sponding symbol of the male phallus represented by a high 
conical mound of earth and rarely a high conical stone, known 
as Mmdaf-sala, as well as the hole (representing probably 
the female organ) underneath the Mutri-Chapdi stone into which 
the dhumkuria boys ceremonially micturate for increase of 
male progeny, that are connected with the fertility rites of 
the dhumkuria, young men, (Fig. 5.) 

To return to the bull-roarer. If the hull-roarer is no 
longer used by the Oraon inmates of the bachelors^ club to 
scare away women and children from its sacred and inviolable 
precincts, as among some Australian Blacks, it would seem that 
there is a certain Oraon practice still connected with these bull- 
roarers which would appear to have been originally meant to 
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scare, away evil spirits. The practice I refer to is that of taking 
out- these threaded slats of bamboo which are nothing, else but 
biill-roarers from the dknmMnd house to the adjoining aJehrd 
or dancing ground on occasions of certain dancing festivals 
of the Onion youth and hanging them in long rows upon rows 
over the heads of the dancers. On inquiry as to the 
object of hanging these so-called in long strings over 

the dancing ground^ the Oraons of the village can only tell the 
inquisitive inquirer that they are meant for decoration {hobhd) 
and for the rattling sound they make when shaken by the wind. 
But the anthropologist has good reasons to infer that the object 
of this exhibition of bull-roarers is a more serious and indeed 
a magical one. It is not an unusual plieoomeuan at these dances 
for one or more of the, dancers— particularly young females— 
to show signs of spirit possession. The Oraon believes tliat 
disembodied human spirits are always eager to take part in 
these dances and otlicr meirlrnents to which they were accus- 
tomed during their earthly existence^ ami this they can only 
do by entering the bodies of some dancer or other. But as 
such spirit-possession is harmful to the person possessed, it 
is necessary to keep off such spirits. And the sight of the 
bull-roarers and the sound made by them when shaken by the 
breeze were probably supposed to have the effect of scaring 
away spirits^ just as the cracking of a whip by the spirit -doctor^ 
the brandishing of sticks at the Oraon ceremony of driving 
away disease-spirits^ and the brandishing of swords at Oraon 
weddings^ are also supposed to scare away evil spirits* In the 
Banks Islands in Melanesia and in parts of North America, 
the bull-roarer is avowedly employed to frighten away spirits. 
From all these circumstances and the association in which 
the instrument occurs, there appears to me to be no reasonable 
doubt that the bull-roarer among the Oraons was once held 
sacred as an object of religious or magical significance. The 
very fact that the Oraon, like the Australian Black to whom 
the bull-roarer is still an object of religious awe and ritual, 
still carefully treasures up this 'mysterious instrument in his 
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building wliieh is taboo to women and children, 
raises a strong presumption of its former religious and magfoo- 
religious use among the Oraons as among the Australians* This 
presumption is further strengthened by the fact that the only 
other objects that are so treasured up in the Oraon dlmmhurim, 
namely^ their jaira flags and the wooden representations 
of animals and other tribal emblems (Fig. 6) are still of magico- 
religious signifieanee’to the tribe and to which offerings and sacri- 
fices are still made. Finally, the presumption lipens almost into 
proof when we find that these bull-roarers are assigned a part, 
probably that of spirit-scaring, on occasions of dancing festivals 
of the Oraon youth of the dJiuwJcurids. 

Such is the existing fragmentary evidence of the magico- 
religious uses of this simple and seemingly insignificant 
mstriiment which, has been called the most ancient, widely 
spread and sacred religious symbol in the world. In the course 
of ethnological investigations iu the Panjab among the Chuhras, 

I came to know that until five or six years ago bull-roarers 
made of wood and known as Ghmknu were frequently used as 
toys by children in Panjab villages and even now they have not 
altogether gone out of use. In South India and in Bengal, too, 
bull-roarers are known to be used in places as children‘’s toys. 
But unfortunately no specimens appear in any public collection, 
much less does any attempt appear to have been yet made 
to trace their past uses. I needh a’dly urge that It behoves 
all students of Indian Ethnology to search assiduously for any 
survivals or vestiges of the existence, and of the religious, 
magical and other uses, past and present, of the buH-roarer 
in different parts of India. 



VI— Ancient Indian Historical Tradition 

By Dr. A, Banerji-Sastri, M.A., FSi. D* (Oasoii.) 

There is never more than his history behind the European 
which, of course, when it is great, rich and significant, 
gives him a relief which no other man possesses. But this 
background is always a finite one, and the clearest contours 
do not substitute width. At the back of the Oriental stand 
legends or fairy-tales : they represent more in so far as possibi- 
lity is always more than reality ; it is less, as they are susceptible 
of doubt. Eor this reason the Oriental seems always somehow 
unreal ; he produces the effect of a pmsimodogeniius who 
is simultaneously infinitely old.^^^ 

An inadequate appreciation of this relation of history to 
legends has often misled European students^ of Indian history. 

History writes MaedonelP, is the one weak spot in Indian 
literature. It is^ in fact, non-existent. The total lack of the 
historical sense is so characteristic that the whole course of 
Sanskrit literature is darkened by the shadow of this defect, 
suffering as it does from an entire absence of exact chronology/^ 
Keith* and Pargiter^ follow with a list of omissions of so-called 
historical facts and ingenuous theories® based thereon. The 
charges are thus principally two:— (laj) non-statement of 
facts®: (b) want of chronology/ But (a) no history, even 

Keyserling. Heisetageluch Holroyd-Beece, vol. 11, p. 69. 

2 JM.A.S., 1914, pp. 737-41. 

® Macdonell, E.SM, p. 11. 

« p. 788. Oldenberg, 1909, pp. 1096 f. 

6 1913, pp. 886-904. 

^ Ihid. p. iO ; Vedic ii, 266* 
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European history^ from the time of Herodotus and Thucydides' 
to Carlyle aod Treitsclike ever records everything which lives 
and exists; it only knows and records that portion which 
interferes iminedlately with material events coming within 
the' purview of its selected subject. (/^) ^'nd is not ** exact 
chronology in all histology (apart from the life-history of 
individuals j a fiction to relieve one epoch by the succeeding one?^ 
Do not they continue to exist in and with another ? Just as no 
state in the individual finally passes away but onlj disappears 
from the arena of activity, so historical eonditions endure, 
although they temporarily retire from the popular view. Soma 
social strataan India still live in mediseval days, others continue 
Vedic sacrifices*. There are still A suras, S.ry as and Dasas ; 
Chaldeans, Phoenicians and Sumerians; only it is dififieult 
to discover them*. The whole history of Sanskritic literature 
is filled by ghosts : Vi^vamitras, Vasisthas and Bharatas 
stalk on the stage at every step^ I nine Vikr.imadityas * 
carrj^ on the literary tradition from era to era, This funda- 
mental unity is reflected in chronologiLal continuity that is 
at once vague and comprehensive. Is it not truer than the 
multiplicity of the modern man who thinks Ustorieall^^ his 
dissatisfaction, his enmity to his own world ? In his efforts 
to be different from what he is, he forcibly fits himself into 
an intellectual structure by violtnce. His superEtiticn of 
himself as a historical unit leads him to ignore that within 
himself which does not harmonise with his age. He thus does 
not read history but imagines it. An instance is the endeavour 
of present day India the heir of every thing which preceded it 
land is still in it, standing out against the ampler back-ground 

^ Herder, Idem zur QescMcMs der Mensehheit. 

s Cf this continuity from Pre-Vedic to Post-yedic— Ev. 1. 164. 50 ; 
‘ The gods sacriSced to a sacrifice by means of a sacrifi:ce. Those were the 
first religions rites. Invested with glory, they then went to heaven where 
those gods who had preceded them {Purve) dwell.* 

® Cnltaraily and ethnically it is still more difficult to distinguish them* 

* Pargiter, A. L E, iT., chs. xii— xiv, 

^ Pearler, TM O^mn of Stories, 
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of legends ' and tradition — to fit' herself by: force into 
a system of values tested through the limited history of a part 
of Europe. ' Be uniform, says the system, even if uniformly ' 
insipid.^ The whole trend of her tradition points the other 
way and pleads for synthesis ^ and admission of differences 
where difEerenees do exist.® And the ancient traditional 
history of India develops this theme through Vedic, Epic, 
Classical and Mediaeval days. The history of the Asuras in 
India supplies an important thread and may illustrate this 
peculiar genius ^ of the Indian civilisation. The Asura 
tradition dates from the beginning of Indian history.® Asuras 
as a people precede the Aryas ® and probably the Dasas 
in India. Have they left any literary or arehceological records ? 
At Mahenjo-Daro in Sindh have come to light remains of an 
advanced civilization — remains both architectural and inaerlp- 
tional.® Their nature and history are still matters of disnussion.® 
But their very existence is a definite refutation of the so-called 
history of India taught in current text-books.^^ Either deny 
their existence^^ or make room for them In the so long accepted 

^ Autisfchencs used to advise the Athenians to p;iss a vote that asses were 
horses: and as they objected to that as irrational, '*' why said he, 
‘‘ tlmse whom you make generals have never learnt to be really generals ; they 
have only been voted such 

2 Cf. the composite body-social and body-politic of classical India : 
xii, p. 539. 

^ The enste system. Manu ch. I. 

* This synthesis is also traceable in the inscriptions-- Bud d hist, Jain, Brah- 
man.'^ -“Culminating in Hinduismj cf. Bhuvaaesvar luacrs. beginning with a 
well-known Buddhist formula, breathing the Jain a Spirit and offering to the 
Brahmanic deities. 

® Bloomfield, A Vedtc Coneofdams^ R. 0, 8,^ vol. 10, p. 134 . 

8 MBh. xiii. 566. 

^ Bergaigne, La Eeligim F^digue, 3,80. 

® Not only seals but regular inscriptions have been discovered. 

8 Marshall, lllmtrated Land* Sept. 1924. 

Cf. Y. Smith, Rarlg RUt Ind* Ind. ignores the Asuras as a historical 
entity. 

An attempt has yet to be made to bring these discoveries to the notipe pf 
Orthodox scholarship. 
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scheme of ladiau Mstoiy. To do this one must ■ re-read the 
different strata# In the absence of yet ■ nn-deciphered Asnra 
records^, those of the next or Aryan era must be re-examined* 
The results of such a re-examination of which an instance is 
discussed below would necessitate a complete revision of some old 
ideas and a more accurate estimate of the rest. Incidentally it 
vindicates the ancient Indian's conception of traditional history. 

In history, as in everything else/ an Indian believes 
in the authority of the Yeim—Teddh prcmanam^^ Amongst 
the Vedas again, the Bgveda is the f onntain-head. ^ 
The hymns of the Rgveda scrupulonsly preserved in the 
Saiphita, Pada, Krama, Ghana and Jata pathas*^ and in 
Anutraraanis ® embody national Indian traditional 
history.® But the difficnlty lies is their interpretation.'^ The 
difBcnlty increased with the distance in time and was accentuated 
by later interests.^ Thus even in the 7th cen. B.C., Kautsya® 
felt bewildered at the seeming contradictions and absurdities, 
whereas Sayana^® in the 14th cen. A. C., deplores the 
tendency to misread Vedic tradition %thdnnrayam bhdrahdraK 
hildbhurdhUya vtdam na vijdndt% yo^rtham^^ And he insists 
on the elucidation of Vedic tradition with the help of traditional 
history in the Epics and the Puranas.^^ 

* Vidasyddhyayanavn, nityamanadhyayane ydtdt — Pnrtisartlianusasanani, 

* Cf. Sayana, 

» im, 

* Macdonell, J5f. 5. X, 

® Max Muller# X S,L,, p. 234. 

* Macdonell, Ved, Myth., p. 7. 

7 Sebroder, W, Z, K. M,, 9, 120. 

* Pargiter, A, /. iT., p, U : * priestly tampering.’ 

Egbhasya. 

Cl. alsoira»3^r^ Mmk svarafo vd miihyd pmyMo 7%a iamar^ 

iharndha, 

MEA. i. 1. 260, quoted in Rghhafy^, Preface, 


9 Ees. Jg, 
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A fniitful scratiuy of this earliest Iiullan Vedic tradition 
is possible in the light of the Nighai^tu,^ the Nimkta/ the 
Brhaddevata ® and the SarVanukramanis.^ None of these afaii- 
able texts can however claim to be immune from la^er tampering,® 
Some passages have been shown to be later interpolations.® 
Yet on the whole, palpable contradictions apart, they offer an 
association of older tradition with Itter as embodied in the 
Rgveda. 

Thus, in the first pada of Ch ipter I, of the Daivatakandi^'m/ 
Yaskasays— 

fastrivididT<^fio}i pafohakrMlh pr,J^ahakrid 
ddhydtnithyaicha. 

Three different kinds of hymns (in the Vedas)— composed 
by people out of sight i,e. known traditionally, composed to 
one^s sight i.e,, knowledge (by others known historically) and 
dealing with ourselves (i.e., contemporaries)/^ ® 

And he continues — 

parohakrtali pf(t>t‘^aksakrldicha inanifd 
bhuyutMalpaiaddkyMmikdli.^ 

Hymns composed traditionally and historically are most 
numerous, only a few are contemporary/® 

’ N! uir, SJct Texts^ Vol ii, p- 1 65 j; cf. Kofch’s edition o£ tlie Nirnkfea. 

* Yaska, cf. Sajana, Preface: atha nirulciapmyojanamuc'h^aie, 

® JBrhaddemidi Vol. 5, p. xxi. 

* Max Muller, A, S. L,, p. 231. 

® Devaraja, * ctpare^ii chahdnichidapcL^d^cL hdnich it x>\ir o,&idni, 

* Sarup, Inirod* the JUirukioLi pp. 42-5. 

^ Yaska explains only Vedic words. The Baivata kanda is the third part of 
Nighantu— .Sawidmwayaji Samdmndiah * tarn imam Samdmnd^am Nigha^ta- 
f}aifgdchah^ate . It is to be noted that the Baivatakapda uses the same 
expression dehah^ate, 

^ ddhyatmiha meaning ** pertaining to self would refer to contemporary 
records. The Rgvedic hymns are to be classified not only according to their 
literary strata but also historical sequence. 

* Yaslia, op. cit, 

Pargiter admits ** contemporary notices {A,LM*T*, p. 2) but refuses to 
face the task of finding out their ** <jhro»ological setting with reference to 
other events/* 
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To begia with^ a' distincfcioa is Made between three strata 
forming one epocli—tradition, history and coiitemporary records; 
parokmhridlps • ftaiyakmhrtaij , and Mbfltmikija)}?- ' And' they 
exhaust the creative Vedie period. Follows the ' period: of 
interpretation, from Eantsja and Yasfea^ to Both and Macdonell? 
And the greater the distance in ■ time, the more conf used the 
' outlookA :For these strata really reflect the diSerent sources' and 
elements of ancient Asura-Arya-Dasa India.; 

Yaska^s explanation ' '(Daiv. I, ch. I, § 1) is a mere descrip- 
tion® and imperfect as that. The Yedic tradition was already 
distant* AnartkaM M mantrah^^ ^ the hymns are meaningless^, 
says Kaiitsya. Yaska'^s rejoinder naua SthdnofaparddJio yad- 
enamandho na pa^yati purnsdparddi ah sa hliavati^ ^ it is not 
the fault of the post if a Mind man does not see it, it is the 
fault of the man ^ fails to convince. This failure is further 
confirmed by many of his manifestly absurd etymological 
explanations.® Thus to Kautsya and Yaska ancient Indian 
history was already becoming obscure. At the other extremity 
MaedonelP starts with an improvised history of early India, 
ignores internal tradition in the Vedic literature, successfully 
misses the earliest stratum represented by the A suras (who are 
not even mentioned in his Vedio Indcx)^® and winds up by 
admonishing ancient Indians on their lack of the historical 
sense.^^ This statement faithfully repeated by second-hand 

* Cf . SruUj Smrti and iiiMsam 
s Yaska Hnoself mentions atotit SI antlionties. 

® Bhandarkis^r comm* ml* 

< Cf. the etymology of Mura, v. Bradke, D* M. 40, 347-C ; Petersburg 
©r Worterbucli, under 

» Yaska, Kirukta, Daw. 1. 1. 

8 Bicf. 15. 1. 

’ lUd 16. 2. 

8 Cf. Sayana on ndsaiyau, 

8 H S.L.: cf. Eapson, a.E.A,hf p- 57. 

JO Macdonell, Ved. Myth*, pp. 156-7: under Demons and Fiends. 

Macdonell, KnS*Ij,, p* 10: Keith, 1914, pp. 739, 1031 n j 1916, 
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■■scLolars* has gradually assumed an axlomaiic; plauBibiHty. ' To 
tbisibe Mahenjo-Daro fiods^ came as a rude sliock iiecessitatiug 
a re-searching in the original texts. 

The task, of interpretation must begin afresh from' Kaiitsya. , 
Even before . Kautsya^ the Atharvaveda® was, , que:4ioning the 
^authority .of the'ofher 4'edas> The Aranyakas and IJpanisads 
■p'reserve';^ scepticism about the' revelatory,, 

character of the Vedas.® — To liyem prahhavah ea evapmjjalf 
^ whosoever is bom is indeed the aufihoritative person^ ivameva 
prikivUo Jmlam mrvaviuUidhati padidam himcJiay * here is the 
earth.i everything that is,, rises from The Tevijja Sotta ^ in 
the Digha Nikaya regards the Vedas as ^ridiculous, more 
words?® The Carvakas emphasised the Vedic contradictions 
from the popular point of view.® Yaskat^, Jaimini^ Kuinarik^^, 
iainkara.^^ and Bayana'^*^ sought; a- solution but; were 'handicapped 
from the beginning by neglecting the historical netting and the 
traditional , background. Their successors liotb,^^’; Eaegi,:^:® and 
;:M aedoBelP'^,; created. fu,!4her' difficulties by ■insi.sting' on,, a histori- 
cal structure obviously based .o-a ''insufficient data, into,l:Wliich 
even the meagre quota of admitted facts have so' far ref used : to ■ 
fit. The recent discoveries require room much too big to allow 
the structure itself to stand. 

^ Sarup, op. c»A, X). 53. 

® Marshall, op. cU» 

Ihid., i. 2. 19. 

» Mrl. Upamiiadi L 6. 23 ; Ck Up, v, U^H ; Tati Up. ii. 5. 

* Ar.f iii. 2. 6. 

7 Ihid„ ii. 1. 2. 

® Rhys-Davids, Dialogues of ili& SuddAa, vol li, jip. SOd-li. 

^ Sart^adarSanasum^rahah. 

10 mruBa, 16. 2. 

11 Purva^mlmdriim . 

1* Commonfcary on the Purmmimdmsd, 

1® Vaddnfahhd0a, 

1* Bglhd^yabhumiha, 

1 ^ Tedic MyihoUgg. 
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- A reconsideration becomes inevitable. Yaska ^ offers a con- 
venient starting-point. Between Yaska^s ^ NigJimilM and 
NtruMa ^ and, .SayajDLa’’s %gmdahhmya rise a nomber of inter- 
preters and' their commentators with' vaijing ■ degrees ■ -of 
accuracy as regards Vedie tradition and; history* , Chief' among 
them are the following : 

Nirukta — (Yaska) c. 500 B. 

Brhaddevata (Saunaka school) c. 400 B. 

(£5) Arstoukramani ; 

{h) Chhando^nukramani; j 

(c) Devatannkramani ; y Saiinaka school.® 

(d) Anuvakannkramnii | 

{e) 8uktanukramani J 

Sarvanukramani— (Katyayana)^ c. middle of the 
4th. cen. B. C. 

Commentaries . — Sadgurusisya Vedarthadiplka^ latter half 

of the 12th. cen. A. CA 

Devarajayajvan e. 12th, cen. A. C. 

Durga c. 13th cen. A. C. 

Sayana^S 14th. cen. A. C. 

It is important to remember that all the above authorities 
aim at canying on the tradition in the Vedas. Even commen- 
tators on Yaska^ like Devarajayajvan and Skandasvami do not 
hesitate to put in additional words from Vedic sources not 

Yaska mentions tbe PrMSdh'hyas, treatises on Vedic Phonology (physiology 
and acoustics) connecting the with Ihe Niruhta, 

^ Yaska mentions 31 predecessors. 

s JBrhad. cites 32 authorities ; Macdonell, citf H. 0. Tol. S., p. 115. 

* Max Muller J X., p. 234. 

® According to Veddrtha dtpihd. 

« lUi. 

^ Macdonell, Sarmn*, op> ci^.> p. v. 

® Wehor, Ved, Stud,, voi. viii, p. 160n. 

® Devaraja quotes from Skandasvami. Bhatta Bhaskaramisra, Madhava. 
Durga^s predecessors were 0gra (Aufrecht% Catalogu Catalog A, 
p, 297, and Skandasvami (Aufrecht cp, c%L% 
follow ed hj MHmanjaru 
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found iB Yaska^s colleetion \ ^Only tbe Vedio sages knew tlie 
tradition first-hand. Others learn it 
" Faroksakrtali, predecessors^ others still under- 

Pratyaksals: r t a h stand the words only^ — 

A d Ir y a t m ifeyah rsa^a bahhuvmte^ vatebli^o^ 

Vediu expressions. as&hatktadharmaUga vpadeStna * * 

^ avare hilmagrahand^emam grantkam Samdf^ndsisurvedam 
veddngdni elm K Yaska makes it abundantly clear that the 
words he seeks to explain are not has own but Samamndyali 
Samdmndtah ... tam imam Bamamndyam Nighantava itfd* 
cahsaie^ known traditionally from Vedio days and called 
Nighantu ^ This Nighantu with Yaska^s explanations, Sayapia ^ 
designates as Nirukta.® The Brhaddevata® and the Anukra- 
manis deal with the same Vedic materials. Compare for instance 
Vedic tradition and history in the same stories cited by Yaska ^ 
and in the Brhaddevata ® and the Saryanukrainani.® Sadguru- 
^isya very aptly calls them i.e., history. Sayana 

invokes jounlnas tradition as well The human touch is unmis- 
takeable. See the itikdsa of Vikuntha an Asuii (female 
Asura) becomes the mother of a son like Indra {VeddrthadlpiM 
X. 47 j also SarvanukramanL The union suggests a metabolic 
assimilation of Ary a ‘^and Asura, history and tradition. The 
object being an understanding of traditional history in the Vedas, 
none of the above treatises or commentaries can by itself be 

^ Anye^dmclia faddndmaimat'kuU Bamdmiiidy<xdhgayana$ydviclich7i^eddt — 
DevarSja. 

^ Kirakta, 20*4 
^ Bamdmndgah Samdmndtah* 

^ Rgvedahhd^yalMmi'kd, 

^ Arthdva&odhe nirapeh^atayd padajdtam gatrohtcLf^^ 

* Samdmndgdnupilrmiah, 

’ Sarup, 0^. c*^., p. 246, 

® Cf. Macdonell, Brhad,^ pp. 132-138. 

® Macdoiiell, Sarvdn,, p. 210. 
lUd, 

Rpfhhd^yalMmiM, 
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regaided as final or conclusive. Thus Taska himself' as knowu 
at present is hardly reliablei says Devarajayajvan ^ ^ * 

naighautuham Mndamutsannaptagamd^U,^ Yaska himself 
quotes about SI predecessors.^ Hence the significance of every 
expression^ pratgaksakrtdh^ parohakrtdh^ wiligatuiMliy 

quoted by Yaska from the Vedas must be examined in the light 
of interpretations offered by his successors up to Saya:na dealing 
with the same data. That these three expressions as referring 
to three different kinds of hymns representing three sources of 
Indian traditional history were no mere creations of Yaska ^ 
but inherited by him from earlier sources ® is further borne out 
J)y their occurrence in independent ® treatises like the Brhad- 
devata, patoha iii. 141 | v. 2 ; vii. i 3 ; viii. 52 : parohuvat 
vii. 31 ; parohmta^ iv. S2 : pratgaha^ i. ll; viii. 1^8 ; the 
Sarvanukramani, paroisdvai, x. 28. 

maniro bkamti tds^rividhd rehah parokmhrtdli ptai^ 

Yaksa on Parok- ddkgdtmikgaieha tatra parok’^ 

sakrtak, Fratyak- Bakrtdh sarvdbhirndmavibhaHibhtTgttj- 
sakrtak Adkyat- ‘ . * . i^n -x 4 *. * 

mikak. ganie ptathamapurmaiachamyata^ga ^ ^ 

atha pratgahakrtd madly amapururngogoh * * athddhydtmikya 

7iUamapurusayogah*" 

‘ Mantra*^ says Yaska, is a general term in reference to some 
deity. Both r§i (sage) and deva^d (deity) are comprehensive. 
But Yaska remembers that some of these deities and their wor- 
shippers were originally not Aryans.® Some of these non- 
Aryans were once ^ hostile*^ and 'powerful/^® They even 

* Bib. lad. eJifcion. 

^ Ibid,, vol, i. pp. 2-6. 

* Sarup, op» cit,, p. 247. 

^ &amdmndgah samdmndtah, 

^ la direct Ime with the Prafci^akhyas. 

® Yaska himself kuew other Vcdaagaa, which lumsfc be difereat from those 
includiag Payiiii, his successor. 

’ Yaska, Daiv, 1. 1. 

8 1iv.5.150. , ' 

® Av. 8»6. 

En « .161. 
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possessed the laml^ Cf, L 150.^ Yaska explains m 
amitrah i.e. tinfriendly and ^ lord \ Friends and foes inYoking 
the same deity is illustrated by Rv. ii. 12^ pare avare Magafy 
amitrdh and nmd kavete? Durga amplifies Yaska and explains 
urih as competent to sacrifice : even tliougli ‘a stranger or a 
hostile person/ (Roth)* All the ^ inantras ' are thus todmy'tna 
Parana a nmhaBya^ mxA Vedic tradition ^ a great well con- 
taining waters from different streams flowing into it 
The rehali represent these streams. And they owe their origin 
to different sources. The stories of ^ Fanis and Sarama ^ ® 
‘ Mitravaruna and Urvasi etc.^ thinly veil an ancient non- 
Aiyan stratum.® Already of course in Vedic days an assimila- 
tion had been attempted. Thus the Vedic conception of the 
origin of man combines the patrilinear Vivasvat^s son Manu 
(Rv. X 'O'S) father of Manus (Rv. 1.80)^®^ with ^^Yama 
Vaivasvata, Vivasvat^s son^ who with his twin sister Yami 
produced the human race.^^^^ How again to disentangle the 
threads of Asura-Arya-Dasa moft/sM Rv. x. 151 remembers the 
Asuras as friendy and dependable/^ Rv. ii. 80 discovers them 
as wolfish/^ Rv. x. 138 credits them with being crafty.^® From 

^ Ind. Stud . 3 3,1 64f. (human foes). 

^ Vaska^s ^amitra in lefeicnce to tlio Ary as, not to the deities, Rv. vi. ^3. 

» Ev. ii. 12*8. 

* Roth, ISiighantu, p. 59. 

» Ihid. 

6 Yaska, 11.25. 

? Ihid,y 5.13. 

® Bcrgaigne, La Religion VSdtque, 2.220. 

® Muir, iSAjjf. 5,52. 

30 An. 8.10; Sat JBr, 13, 4 3. 

‘Manu possibly ancestor of the Aryans only Macdonell, Ved, Mgth^ 
p.l39xr2. 

n Macdonell, VeL Myth , p, 15, 

Spiegel, Lie Arisohe PeriodB^^t^^ 

^8 Muir, BTcU TexU^ 4, 62, 68. 

3* Bradke, Lyaue Amra^ 1C9. 

W<?., p. 106. 
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being epitbets of' Vanina or Mitra-Vamna,^ gifted witb ' mayS 
or ^'occult power ^ the Asura became the wieted (Rv.'x. IM') 
hostile (Rt. X. . 63) godless (Rv. vi»i 85} creature who mart 
be •v'anqaished (Rv. x. 58}.* And jet tradition depicts , the 
'Aryans as worsted at the ontset and only winniiig, by 'artifice.® 
And all throagh these seeming contradictions rtiEfi the later 
Brahmana historical belief tbat the Asaras were the offspring 
of Prajapati and Ofiginallj equal U and Hie the gois.^ No 
wonder coming later still, Kautsya felt dismayed and preferred 
to keep aloof from further mystification.® Yaska boldy nader- 
took to sift tradition.® He included in his traditional Ilst^ of 
historical directions the Vedic expiesnom j)arok§akriah (hymns 
composed by others in undetemined times) , p^atjahakrtali 
(hymns composed by people in known times) and adhgatmikgah 
(hymns composed by contemporaries.)® He begins the section 
with * ^ achahsat€i i.e. traditionally held as an authority 

for these expressions*® But he feels it beyond him to dis- 
tinguish between the works of these ancient seers, these known 
seers and contemporaries, except that the former two constitute 
by far the most important portion from the traditional historical 
point of view.^® He thus refrains from applying the ordinary 
criterion of r§i, devatd and chhandaeP^ He offers in* 
stead a rough description. ^ Of these hymns the parohahridh 

^ Ibid, pp. 120S. 

^ Bergaigne* ojp, cit., p. 3,81. 

® Bradke, cp, cU , p. 109. 

* Mnir, op, ctJ?., 4,52,5?, cl Tmi, Sam 3,5,4 ; Av-.S,!®. 

® Ninikta,15, 1. 

« Ibid,, 20, 4. 

’ Samdmnd^ah ... mghai»tam Hydc;%aJc§aie, 

® Uiiamapurfi^agog dhi €ic, 

» YAska, Da»tJ., 1, 1. 

This partially explains the extraordinary care with which this triditiomi 
history was preserved. It also explains Pargiter’s difficulty why ^ it preserved 

the earlier information, and waa ignsrant of the later wort. * Pargitar, A J.S. T., 

p.9. 

Yasta does not attempt here his general etymological derice. 
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are composed in all the cases of noims bnt the verb of the 
third person/ Follow illustrations. ^ Now the praiyakmifUli 
are composed with the second person and with the pronoun 
^ thou ^ Ifollow illustrations. ^Now here also the worshippers 
are known in time^ the objects of worship are out of sight/ 
Inbtances follow. ‘ Then the aiUiydtfnik^ah are nsed with the 
tirst person and also with the pronoun ^ I \ Instances follow.* 
He sums up by saying that paro&mkricili and pratyahakrtdli 
hymns are most numerous, ddhyatmiki/ah are limited/ 
The above description is neither complete nor accurate. The 
illustrations overlap/ Even Taska saw its shortcoming. He 
sought to amplify it with athdpi, etc.^ But its real and 
undoubted value consists in, however imperfectly, recordiug 
history with an insight into the tradition behind, tdh rchah^ 
— emphasises Yaska/ He is fully alive to the inconsistencies in 
the way of harmonising traditional data/ But he pleads for 
a scrutiny into the beginnings of things before rejecting them 
as incongruous — Sa na many etdgantumivdf than ievatdndm 
praiyak^adriyametiidbhavati,'^ ThQ parokmkrta of the Vedio 
Aryan period might thus conceivably become the praiyakmkrta 
of the pre- Vedio Asura period, just as the dd/iydtmikydh of the 
Vedic period were handed on to posterity as part and parcel of 
the sacred Vedic tradition.® 

This traditional historical basis of Yaska, Daiv. I — 3, is 

Brhaddevata on explanalioa of 

pj^roksa and prat* paTok§a--j and pratgak^a in the Brhad«» 
yaksa« devata posterior to the Nirakta and 

anterior to the Sarvanukramam, i.e, about 400 B.C/ Relevant 


^ Yaslis, JDaiv.$i f • 1* 

® C£. indi'a;ya sdma ffduata aad ATai? m dhhipra, $dyata* 

* Yaska, ojp. cit 

* To be conuoctod in sense with the preceding dchah^ai** 

* Yaska, Dai V., 1. 4. 

» lUd. 

® Cl. cited in Sarvdnu , op, p* 210. 

* Mftcdoneli, jSfAad.jp. xxiih 
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passages .are paroha Hi. I4l j t. 2 ; vii. ,i ,9; iriii.,52' : 
parohoMay iy. Cf- the last, i.e., Brhaddeyatai iy. 32—- 
pravadd vimdJiaBtatra derd^iam cMtra 
gUMe syarcM paroJcgoHd mhf/dmi hkfaiaragimpa^ If * 

it translates Macdonell/ '‘are various sayings {pmvadih) 
and here (too) mention of the gods* In the stanza ^of this^ 
(asya ; i.164-,1) in the hymn, three brothers are spoken of in the 
third person (paroha)>--^l will explain (them) Three terms 
at onee seem striking and each has been overlooked by Maodonell : 
pramda, Mrianam and parol^oMa. They really refer to the 
same thing. Fravada hearsay history or tradition, 

which embodies the records Jclrtava of olden deities* and an 
instance is given of three brothers known from the composition 
of unknown seers [parok^oMa),^ MacdonellV 'in the third 
person * [paroksa) is a paraphrase of Yaska's description — * ^ 
praihamapumgai^chdkhydtagya^ The Brhaddevata no doubt 
borrows from the Nirukta and is borrowed from by the Sarva* 
nnkramani. Yet it should not be forgotten that Yaska is only 
one among a number of authorities ® cited in the Brhaddevata, 
notably Galava, Saunaka and Sakatayana.^ In some cases the 
Prbaddevata might be carrying on the traditional meaning in 
a purer form than Yaska Even a late commentator like 
Skandasoami does not hesitate to add 50 more words to 

^ Other passages— j;aro^^vaua^, vii. 81 ; Sar^am* lndra$$ia inufd, etc, 

* MacdoDcll, op, cit., vol. 6 , p. 81. 

» Ihid,, vol. 6 , p. 133. 

* In connection mthpravdda, htrfana seems to have a distinct meaning refer- 
ring to the past. Cf. 

K%rtir^u$pa 9a jtvaii, 

» Rv. i, 163. 

® Op, eit,, vol. 64, p. 183. 

^ T^irvditas Daiv, 1 , 1 # 

® Macdonell, Brhad.f op. citj 

0 IMd.^ App, ii, p. 115, Sannaka. 

lb%d, 3 , p. ixiii, n. 6 . 

Quoted hy Bevaraja. 

Bevaraja, Ind, BsrieSi, vol. I, pp, 2 — 6 . 
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Yasta^Sj Naigli'aBtuta kanda. And it is wellknown that Sayana 
{EgmiahhaB^as Preface) regards the Nirukta as only the 4tli among 
6 Vedingas,^ It is thus not necessary to impoit the rough 
description of Yaska ^ to a possibly better interpretation of 
paroha and praijaIcBa ^ in the Brhaddevata* 

This historical significance is br.>nght out more clearly by 
the word pfat^ahm*^ Brhaddevata viii. 129 — 

anukranta devaidh suktahhajo hamrifidjaicliohhapatJia 
nipaiath 1 

apfevam syddnbkapatkdnpatkd Pd na pfat^^ahamariTserasli 
manfram 11 

MacdonelF translates, — The deities which own hymns 
and own oblations have (thus) been stated in succession, in 
both cases together with (those which occnr in) incidental 
mention. Whether this be so in both ways or in the other 
way, no formula is directly known (ptai^aha) to any one 
who is not a seer. The translation is wide of the mark. 
Once more Macdonell paraphrases Yaska^ Daiv. 1. 1.— 
pratpahakrtdh sMdro bhupanti parok^akrtdni ^toiav^dnij 
The context is 'remarls about deities and knowledge of them^® 
The deities are then divided into two categories; nipdtaih 
^ancient deities of whom nothing direct is known and a 7 iti* 
krdntd^ devatdh ^deities noted in siioccssion, hence directly 
known/ The latter are next clnsnfied as su/ciabbdjah ^enjoying 
hjmns’ and havirbhdiah ‘enjoying oblation/ The interesting 

^ Yaska Wmself knew other Vedahgas, along with the Veda and the hTigbaniu, 

3 DafV., 1. 1. 

* Cf. 8ar<vdnukramai;fi, below. 

* Other refereaces— JSfAc&c?, i.ii. ef. fcho word pradr^^^atcm 
® JBrhad., op* cit, E.0*8.f Vol, 6, p, 831. 

* Eirukta, vii. 2. 

’ lUd. 

^ Cf, in this eonnection the remarkable oxx)lanations ofpa&c%a jandh ^ the five 
tribes’ given in the Nirnkta. Yaska qnotes one view descnbirig * the 
five tribes ’ as the gandharvfts, manes, gods, evil spirits, and demons. 

It clearly retains an earlier reminiscence when gods and the so-called 
demons used to participate in the same ceremonies. 

* The participle anu suggests near knowledge, 
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v!ovi. i3fratyaha as throwing into relief nipataih almcst equi- 
valent to ptfj'oZ'Sd emphasising that every deity or historical sub- 
stratum started as pratyaTcsa to the then seers and therefore their 
subsequent authority must always rest on sacred tradition.* 

This reference to tradition and history by yarojfsa, and 
pratyaJesa is further borne out by the 
Sarvanukramani references to those expressions and their 

pariiksa and iaterpretations in the Sarvanukramani/ the 
pratyaksa# , , . o . 

AnuvakanukrarDaiii and in oadgnrusisja/ 

TliiiS' Sarvannkrainani, X. 28 — 

Indrasya %nn§d paToiBavadimdramdhemdras^a, eic^ 

Sadgnrulisja wrote hia Vedarthadipika® commentary of the 

Sarvanukramani about IJ 87 A. C/ He encceeded Knmarila and 

preceded Sayana ® He bases his Vedie knowledge on — 

Ad yd SaTvdntikfamanl dmtlyd maldvmtam ehopantBuddva^ 

yamcha Mahavratonn Stttraw d&dm Mtyd ckatvdrimsadhrdhmanam 

vai eiaturihil &utr(fm pamcJiamyatra Basthi tu yfliya^ 

sdkalyasya Samhitd Saptamzti.^ 

Thus equipped he was in a position to scrutinise Vedic 

traditional history/® He is singularly free from any obsession 

about Yaska which seems to dodge every step of Macdonell/* 

^ MjiccloneU, Br^rad., op» cii., p, 331. 

3 Paro^xa, x. 28. 

® Belonging to the Saisiriya branch of the Sakala Sakha of the Rgreda, found 
in Mss. containing Sadgurusi-yya^s Com. 

* yeddrihad'ipiJcd ; Wezer, Ind, Siad,, Vol. viii, p, 160. 

^ Macdonell, Sarvdntikramantf p» 3^''. 

® p. 150. 

? Ihfd., p. 160. 

* Ihid. p. xix 5 also, Weber, Ind, Sind, rol. yiii, p. 60 n, 

® Sadgurn., 191, 16-17. 

cf. ukiam^ Sarvdn,, op. ciU §1.2 ; 2, 2 ; 2, IS ; x. 33, 90- Si^paie^ iii. S6 
Sadguru. ii, 14 ^ \L 45. 75. Smarpaf^, Sadgtir^. § 1. 2 ; .65. 

Kirukta, Yii. 2. 

op* vol. 6, p, SSI# 
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^adgtira^isya^ thus offers a straigiitforwarcl and intelligible 
meaning of 

PmokmvadmamniMiavai ^ not near, i.e.^ distant (either 
in time or space)* From this the special sense of the rekalj.^ as 
pareha and praiyaim denoting tradition and history must have 
been at the back of the mind of every student of Vadio India 
from Yaska® to Sayana,^ 

The task of a present-day student of ancient India would be 
to re-examine each passage bearing on the historical charac- 
teristics of Asuras, iryas and Dasas^ and to scrutinise tradition — 
parohta^ prat pa ha and adhya^miha. It would lead to a more 
accurate conception of early India. If might, in tracing the 
evolution of a composite culture by assimilating originally 
hostile and apparently exclusive civilisations, indicate the 
direction of current problems. 

But is it wise to attempt an analysis at this stage, when 
Kautsy a* despaired and Yaska® blundered? Yes, the recent 
discoveries at Mahenjo-Daro’' has brought about ^rapproehment 
between the present and the past, much nearer in time than the 
gulf separating the Vedas from Kaiitsya ® and Yiiska.® Literary 
traditions have never before been confronted with greater 
insistence by archsoologioal finds.^® 

And literary tradition in India dies hard. ^ ^ The power of 
memory'^ of people in India is overwhelming; it might almost 

i Fiddrtha.f Macdonell, Sarvdn., cit, p. 150. 

* Jftiei. 

* Immediate Buccessor of the Prdit^dkJiyakdrai^ c, 6 th. cen. B.C. HacdoneI| 

^ Fourteenth century A. C., E^hhdf^a, 

» Niruljta, 1. 15. 

* Macdonell, JOT. 5.x. 

T Marshall, op. cii» 

^ Yaska’s !Sifuhta,l, 15. 

* Macdonell, j£f. 5. X. 

Contrast Codrington, Anckot 20. 

Cf. Samdmndpijkf Muir, San$h vol. ii. p* 166. 

Srnti and 5f»r<»have been ten confused by undiscoraiiig critics m syno* 
nymoos expressions s of. Fargiter,,..dt.X XT, Xt.' p. 18. •## naA Bmiam., Hi Smtam 
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be defined m tbe kcapacitj to forget. The story of tbe 
Asiiras traced below is an illustration. The refrain of the 
.Bgveda iii.55 — * 

mahad divdnam aHiirdivam ekam^ 
continues changing up to the time of Patanjali ^ who draws the 
curtain over the Asura’s last effort at exclusive existence — 

ie asurdh ^ ^ pardbai/iicvuh ^ {Patanjali, 1), 

But Asura memory lived on in traditional history ^ even after 
Patanjali. 

4ii Sruiih (¥a. 2,15 j Mat. 35.6; Hv. 10. 619; Bam. i. 70,80 ; etc.) roughly 
orreapond to parokfd fc^ah of Yasha., Daiv. I* i* Smrta^ a^uMrufna (Vi, 62,17 
ii. 86, 201; Hv. 1.47; MBh. i.94, 3740; etc. approximate praf^a^d 
rehahf Yaska, op. cit. It would be inlei eating lo compare all fiucb passages and 
determine their context. Sruii was older than the Vedas, cf. VatdiM'S'ruH 
(Va. 30,4) as distingnisbed from Aiharvanl ^ruti (Vis. vi. 6.65). Tradition as 
embodied in Vedic and pre-Vedic sources is referred to in purdi^mm Veda-^iruH- 
Samdhitam iBt. 218,167) and Veda-Srtitau purdt^e cU (Bd. iv, 1.30). Later 
these pre-V'edic and Vedic sonrccs merged as V< da in a comprehensive sense and 
was contrasted with ifihdsa and as smtkryate, Rv. i. 65. Mann represents 
thishter outlook, Mann. II. 6. 

* Macdonell, Srhaddenatdf op, cit,, B, Oi S,, voh 6, p.60. 

* J,J5, 0. B, 5., 1926, p. 111. 

* Patanjali, Ed, Kielhorn, vol. I, p. 2. 

* cf, tbe Epics and Puranas. Jarasandha (MBh). Havana (Ram), Madhn 


MISCELIiANEOUS COMTRIBUTIONS 

I— List of the Inscriptions of the Crahada- 
vala Knlers of Kauanj 

By N. C. Mehta, I.C.S., Partabgarh, and D. B. Diskalkar, 

Bajkot 

Chandradeva — 

V. S. 1148 Chandravati plate (now Luclcnow Museum}, 
Ep., Ind f Vol. IX| p. 303. 

V. S. 1150 Char’dravati plates (now Lucknow Museum), 
Ep. Ind., Vol XIV, p. 102. 

V. S. 1154—? plate (Beng. A. S ), Rd, AnL, Vol. XVIII, 
p. 11 i Kiel. No. 76. 

V, S. 1166 Chandravati plate (now Lucknow Museum), 
Ep. Ind., Vol XIV, p. 192. 

Madanapaladeva— 

V. S. 1161 Basahi plate (now Lucknow Museum), Ind. 

ML, VolXIV,p. 108 ; Kiel No. 77. 

V. S. 1162 Kamanli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Ep. 

Ind., Vol ir, p. 869 ; Kiel. No. 80. 

V, S. 1163(4) Benares plate (now Koyal A. S.). Noiiced 
in J.E.A8., 1696, p. 789, Kiel No. 81. 

V. S. 1166 Eaban plate (now Bengal A. S.), Ind. ML, 
Vol. XVIII, p. 15 ; Kiel No. 88. 

Govindacha ndradeva — 

V. S, 1171 Benares plate (now Lncfcnow Mnseum) JEp 
M., Vol Vin, p. 140. 

V. S. 1171 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Ep. 
Ind., Vol IV, p. 102 ; Kiel No. 84. 
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¥« S. 1171 Pali plate—First plate only (now Ijiiekiiow 
Mtiseum), VnpuUuhed* Cf. Kielhom^s List 
No. 692. 

V« S, ■ 1172 . Kamauli plate {now Lucknow ■ Museum)^ Mp* 
VoL lY, p. 104 I Kiel. No. 83. 

V. S. 1174 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Bp* 
Ind., VoL IV, p. 105 ; Kiel No. 87. 

V. S. 1174 Basaki plate (now Lucknow Museum). Noticed 
m Ini. AftLy Yol XVIIl, p. 19 ; Kiel 
No. 88. 

V. S, 1175 KamauH plate (now Lucknow Museum), Mp. 

VoL IV, p. 106 I Kiel No. 89. 

V. S. 1176 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Bp. 

Vol IV, p. 109 ; Kiel No. 90. 

V. S. 1176 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Musenm). Noticed 
in Ep. Ini., Vol IV, p. 109, Kiel No. 91. 

V, S. 1176 Don Buzurg plates (now Lucknow Museum). 

TJnpuUhhed^ Cf. Cat. Arckl. ExMUte in 
Lucknow Mmeum, p, 17« 

V. S. 1177 Benares plate (now Beng. A. S.), *L A. 8. 

Vol XXXI, p. 128; Kiel No. 98. 

V. S. 1177 Lucknow Museum plates. TJnpullished. Cf. 

Arch. Burn. Bep., 1921-22, p. 115. 

V. S. 1178 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Ep. 

Ind., Vol IV, p. 110 ; Kiel No. 95. 

V. S. 1180 Raiwan plate (whereabouts not known). 

/. A. S. B., Vol LVI, p. 113. 

V. S. 1181 Benares plate (now Lucknow Museum), 
A. 8. B., Vol LVI, p. 114 ; Kiel No. 

V. S. 1182 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Ep. 

Ind., Vol IV, p. 99 ; Kiel No. 97. 

V. S. 11 82 (8) ? Plate (now Beng. A. S.), I. A. S. B., Vol 
XXVII, p, 242 ; Kiel No. 98. 

V. S. 1182 Miners plate;, (now ?), /, B. 0. M. Vol II, 
p. 411. 
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V. S. 1184 Kamaiilt plate (now Liioknow Museum). 

Noticed in Ip. Ind., Vol. IV, p. Ill ; Kiel. 
No. 99. 

V. S. 1184 New plate (now with Mr. N. C, Mehta, 
Partabgarh) Vnpuhlishd. 

V. S. 1185 Benares plate (Beng. A. S.), J. A. S. j?., Vol. 
LVI,p. 119; Kiel. No. 100. 

V. S. 1186 (now Lucknow Museum), Ip, Ind.^ Vol. 

XIII, p. 295. 

V. S. 1186 Saheth-Maheth plate (now Lucknow Museum), 

Ip. Ind.,Yol.M,p. W. 

V, S. 1187 Benares (now Lucknow Museum), 

Vol. VIII, p. 153. 

V. S. 1187 Eaiwan plate \novi Lucknow Museum), 
J. A. S. j?. Vol. LVI, p. 198 ; Kiel. No. 103. 
V. S. 1188 Een plate (now Lucknow Museum). in 

Ind. Ant., Yol XIX, p. 249 ; Kiel. No. 105. 
V. S. 1189 Pali plates (now Lucknow Museum). .^. Ind., 
Vol. V, p.113. 

V. S. 1190 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Ip, 
Ind. Vol. V, p. Ill ; Kiel. No. 107. 

V. S. 1190 Benares plate (now Lucknow Mmeum), Ip. 
Ind, Vol. Vm, p. 155. 

V. S. 1191 Kamauli plate of the lime of (now Luck- 

now Museum), Ip. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 131 ; 
Kiel. No. 109. 

V. S. 1192 Monghyr plate (now ?), Ip. Ind., Vol. VII, 
p. 98. 

V. S. 1196 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Ip. 

Ind., Vol. II, p. 361 ; Kiel. No. 115. 

V. S. 1197 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum) . Ao/ficcd! 

in Ip. Ind., Vol. IV, p, 113; KieL No. 117. 
V. S. 1198 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Ip, Ind., 
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V* S. 1199 .GMglia plates (now British Museum) 

VoL XIII, p, 216 (formerly BOticed in 
VoL XVIII, p. 20) ; Kiel No 119. 

V» ,S, 1200 Kamanli plate (now Lucknow Miigeiam). J’|?* 

Y* S.' 1201 .MaekHisiiwar plate (now Lucknow MTisenin), 
Bp. lnd,, Yol.Y,p. im 

Y. S. 1202 Lar plates (now Lucknow Mogenm), Bp. Ind.y 
VoL VII, p. 98. 

V. S. 120t?‘ Benares plate (now Lucknow Museum), Jj?. 
Inct., Vol. VIII, p. 156. 

V. S. 1207 Benares plate (now Lucknow Museum), Bp. 
J^^., VoL VIII, p. 158. 

V. S. J2i‘7 Hathiyadat pillar inscription of the time of 
Gosalladevi, wife of ■ — Unpublished. 
Noticed by Cunningliam in Arch. Surv. Eep. 
oflncUa^ Vol. I, p. 96. 

[V. S. 1207 Sravana vadi 4 some. A date from a MS. 

cf. Catalogue of MSS. in the bhanddrs at 
Jeselmerej p. 5, Gaikwacl Oriental Series.l 
No. XXL 

V. S. 1208 Bangavan plate (now Lucknow Museum), Ep, 
Ind., Vol. V, p. 117 ; Kiel. No. 161. 

V* S. 1211 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Ep. 

Ind., Vol. IV, p. 106 ; Kiel. No. 135. 

Date not given — Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevi, wife of 

. Bp. Lid., Vol. IX, p. 319. 

Date not given' — Gangaikondacbolapnrana incomplete in« 
soription. Ann. Mep. for Ep.^ 1907-08, para. 
58. 

Vijayachandradeva — 

V. S. 1224 Kamanli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Bp. 

Ind., Vol. IV, p. 118 ; Kiel. No. 148. 

V, S. 1225 Jaunpur pillar inscription (in stfdi), Arch. 

Sur. of India, Vol. XI, p. 125 ; Kiel. No. 150. 
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V. S, 1225 ? (now in E. A. S., London)/ Anl., 
Vol. XV, p. 7 j Kiel. No. 161.. 
Jnyacliandradeva — 

V. S. 1226 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum), 
Ind., Vol. IV, p. 121 ; Kiel. No. 166. 

V. S. 1228 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Jp. 

Ind., Vol. IV, p. 122 ; Kiel. No. 169. 

V. S. 1280 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Up. 

Ini., Vol. IV, p. 124. ; Kiel. No. 161. 

V. S. 1281 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Ep. 

Ini., Vol. IV, p. 126 ,• Kiel. No. 162. 

V. S. 1282 Sihvar (now Lucknow Museum), Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVIII, p. 180 ; Kiel. No. 165. 

V. S. 1232 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Ep. 

Ini., Vol. IV, p. 126 j Kiel. No. 164. 

V. S. 1233 Kamauli plate (now Lucknow Museum), Ep. 

Ind., Vol. IV, p. 129 ; Kiel. No. 167. 

V. S. 1288 Benares plate (now Beng. A. S.), Ini. Ant,, 
Vol. XVIII, p. 135 J Kiel. No. 168. 

V. S. 1238 Benares plate (now Beng. A. S.), Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVIII, p. 188) Kiel. No. 169, 

V. S. 1234 Benares plate (now Beng. A. S.), Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVIII, p. 188 J Kiel. No. 171. 

V. S. 1286 Benares plate (now Beng. A. S ), Ini. Ant., 
Vol. XVIII, p. 140; Kiel. No. 178. 

V. S. 1236 Benares plate (now Beng. A. S.), Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVIII, p, 141 ; Kiel.No.I74. 

V. S. 1236 Benares plate (now Beng. A. S.), Ini, Ant., 
Vol. XVIII, p. 142 ; Kiel. No. 175. 

V. S. 1243 Faizabad plate (now Eoyal A. S.), Ini. Ant., 
Vol. XV,p. 10; Kiel.No. 181. 

V. S. 1245 Kosam inscription. Vnpablishei. Noticed in 
Arch. Surv. Rep., 1921-22, p. 120. 

V. S. 1245 Buddhagaya Buddtot inscription. Pfoceed- 
ings of Btng. A, 8,, 1880, p, 77; Kiel, 
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EarisohandradeTa— - 

V. S. 1253 Machhliahwar plate (aovp Lucknow Museum), 
Ind., Vol. X, p. 93* 

[V. S. 1253 Belkhara pillar inscription ^tiiH),Arei. 

S»rp. Vol. XI, p. 129, 1911, 
p. 760. 

This does not give the name of the king of Blanauj but he 
must be Harisehandradeva.] 

^By Mr. Hiranaad Sastri tlie date was read as 1253 but it was read as 1267 
by.Mr. B. D. -Banarji. Gf. 1911, p. 152 and catalogue of Arcbajologicar 

Exhibits in the liucknow Museum, p. 37* 



ii—Tke Area of Orissa in Hiuen Tsang*S 

Time 

By Binayak Miskra 

Hiuen Tsang has giTen the areas of almost all the countries 
he visited in India, but the readers of his accounts can form 
no definite idea about them* I shall try to discuss here the 
area of Orissa, as given by Hiuen Tsang, so that it may be easy 
for scholars to form an idea as to the space each country covered 
during the Chinese traveller's visit to India* 

, Hiuen Tsang stated that the area of XJcha country was 
7,000 li (io. about S, 700 miles). It is difficult to ascertain 
what sort of measurement it was. Had it been 7 ,000 square 
we could have turned it into square miles. According to the 
modern method of survey, no quantity of land, can be represented 
by simple li or mile. But even now the people of the Feudatory 
Stales in Orissa use simple htozm or hom% in giving the area of 
a state. For instance, the Bamra State has an area of 80 loom 
(160 miles or 400 as the people of the locality say, while the 
area of this State Is 1,988 square miles according to the topo- 
graphical survey of recent times. Thus we see that the former 
area greatly differs from the latter. I, therefore, use here the 
term local area when giving an area of the former class. 

The Keohjhar State has a local area of 120 while 

according to the topographical survey its area is 8,096 square 
miles. It is now evident that the Iccal area of the Keonjhar 
State is one and a half times that of the Bamra State, as is 
exactly proved when the areas of both the states available by the 
topographical survey area taten into consideration. Hence, the 
local areas of the Feudatory States are not quite inaccurate. 
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Hiiien Tsmg must have .recorded the area o£ each country 'in, 
India as: was then current among the people. I am , inclined to ■ 
hold that the areas in use in Hiuen Tsang^s time' are' of the same 
sl.andard as is'.now prevalent in the-Feudatory States in Orissa.' 
If it he so, we can easily get the area of Orissa of the seventh 
century a.c. as may be intelligible to scholars. 

It may also he noted here that according to the local traditions 
the chiefs of the Feudatoi'y States were engaged in fighting each 
other before i he British rule was established over Orissa and 
consequently there have, very likely, been made some additions 
and alterations in the areas of some states, but the people being 
unconscious of them give the same area of each state, which was 
prevalent before the additions and alterations were made. We, 
however, can safely take 23 square miles for one kosa of local 
area, 'while we get 25 square miles for one kosa. Thus we can 
reasonably suppose that the area of Orissa was not less than 
30,000 square miles during the seventh century a.c. Let me 
adduce other facts in support of this supposition. 

It is stated in the copper-plate charter of Tribhubhana 
Mahadevi of Kara dynasty 1916) that the charter 

was issued from Sobhe^vara Pataka The grant of Subhankara 
Deva^ of the eighth century a.o, (edited by R. D. Banerjee, E.l,, 
VoL XVI) is said to have been issued from iSubhadeva Pataka^\ 
^^SubheSvara Pataka^^ and Subhadeva Pataka both are in 
my opinion one and the same place. Again, the grants of Dandi- 
mahadevi, the daughter of the aforesaid Tribhubana Mahadevi, 
were issued from Guhesvara Pataka {vide E.L, Vol, VI, pp, 
133-145). These places, Subhe^vara and Guhelvara, are to be 
identified in Jajpur, a subdivisional headquarters in the district 
of Cuttack in Orissa, because there stand two temples under 
these two names. Again, the poet Sarala Das of the fifteenth 
century a.c. mentions in his famous work Mahabharata that 
Viinukara, the first king of Kara dynasty, established his 
rule over Sivapura, a holy place, with the aid of Bhima the 
brother of Yudhisthira. This Sivapura may be identified 

^ The editor of re uU Sab Mkara whereat Sabhartkara is dlscmcfe* 
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witii :§iYadaspiir^ one mile from Jajpur iown^ because there 
stands the temple of ^ubheivara in its vicinity . From the» 
evidences we can very reasonably infer that Jajpur was the 
capital of ancient Orissa. In that case, Hiuen Tsang^s Che-li4ol 
is to be identified with Puri, because there is no other place in 
Orissa which can possibly be identical with it. Hiuen Tsang 
said that Che-H-tol was on the south-east frontier of the eonntry 
on the borders of the ocean and it was the trade centre and there 
were also some Deva temples. I, therefore, infer that Che-Ii-tol 
must have been written by Hiuen Teang for Srik§etra which is 
another name of Puri. If it be so, we can suppose that Ucha 
country extended up to Puri in the south. 

It is stated by the poet Kalidasa that the troops of Ragfau 
were shown their way towards the Kalinga country by the 
Utkala people after they had crossed the river Kapi^a or modern 
Cossai in the Midnapore district. From this we can gather that 
the Utkala territory extended up to the bank of the Cossai in 
the north in ancient times* Again, it is mentioned in the Hari- 
vam^a (Ch. X) that the Utkalas and Gayas were two allied 
races. It may therefore be said that the Utkala country was 
bounded by the district of Gaya in the north-west ; this is also 
borne out by the epigraphic records of the Sulki family of 
Gondmandala. This Gondamandalais to be undoubtedly identi- 
fied with the tracts covered by three Feudatory States— Gangpur, 
Bonai and Bamra, where the Gonds are now found in a large 
number, as the river ^ankhajoti mentioned in the grant of 
Kulastambha Deva 1916, pp. 400-404) is distinct- 

ly identical with the river Sankhajod, a tributary of the Brahma^u 
In the 18th line of the grant of Jayastambha Deva (ibid pp. 
405-409) Odesa people have been said to have inhabited the 
village which was granted to a Brahmin. Utkalas and 
Odras are one and the same people and they are to be identified 
with the Odesas of epigraphic records, and again, these Odesas 
are distinctly identical with the Oda Chasas or Tasas of Orissa. 
In that case it is not probable that Gondamandala was within 
Orissa in ancient time^i 
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The . area of the present political Orissa is ' 40|000 "square 
miles* The states of Kalahandi, Patna, Sonpar and Band were/ 
Yery libelj, not within the Orissa ProYince in Hiiien 'Tsang^s 
time, though the Utbala people were dominant in these states* 
Some portions of the district of Sambalpnr are also snpposed by 
scholars to have been incinded in the Southern KosaL Again 
the southern portions of Khurda subdivision in the district of 
Puri may be supposed to have been included in the Kongada 
country or the modern Ganjam district which is said in the 
epigraphic records to have been dominated by the Odra people. 
Hence the boundaries of ancient Orissa I have discussed above, 
will very likely be convincing to scholars, because the area 
of the tracts within the boundaries mentioned above, lis not less 
than 8,000 square miles. In conclusion it may be suggested to 
scholars that at least 41 square miles should be taken for one 
U to get the areas of other countries Hiuen Tsang visited* 


m-A Note on ITajja'bhunii and 
Subbhabhumi. 

By B. Singh Deo. B.A. 

The first glimpse we get of Mayfirbhaiiij is that afforded 
by the Jaina preachers who had given accounts of this country 
in their sacred scriptures. Formerly it was kpown as 
Vajjabh‘umi'^ And Mayuibhanj is still called Bhanjabhumi^\ 
Perhaps Vajjabhumi is the corrupt form of Bhafija- 
bhumP''. Most probably the rulers of this land were designated 
as Bhanja-bhupati {Orissa^ in the p. 15^4*). 

Mr. M. M. Cbakravarfy held in the •‘.ontnal of the Aeiatio 
Society of Bengal (New Series), VoL IV, pp, 285, 286 

In the Ajarahga'Sutta, ranking among the oldest Jaina 
scriptures, the Mahavira ‘^ravelled in the pathless countries of 
the Ladhas, in Vajjabhuini and Subbhabhumi ; he used there 
miserable beds and miserable seats. Even in the faithful part 
of the rough country, the dogs bit him, ran at him. Few people 
kept off the attacking, biting dogs. Striking the monk they cried 
chu-chu, and made the dogs bite him. Such were the inhabit- 
ants. Many other mendicants, eating rough food in Vajja- 
bbumi, and carrying about a strong pole or a stalk (to keep off 
the dogs) lived there. Even thus armed they were bitten by 
dogs, torn by the dogs. It is difiictilt to travel in Ladha/^ 
But unfortunately, Mr. Chakravarty has identified these two 
countries with Radba and Suhma, respectively. Ladha may not 
be the corrupt form of Radha. It comes from the original 
Sanskrit word Lubdhaka^^, i.e. a hunter. And its PfiK form 
is Luddo which in its turn has changed to Ladha. Ladhas 
are a hill tribe. They belong to the Chuhar class. Hunting is 
their chief profession and they are very fond of keeping dogs 
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for this parpose. Sfcill they are predominant in 'the hilly 
tracts of Vajjabhtmi and Snbbhabhumi and their cnstoms and 
manners are very rude, ’ Farther, the Jainas were . not foreign 
travellers. The names of the different parts of the connfry 
were well known to them. We cannot expect sneh a gross 
mistake from them that they would write Ladha in the place 
of Radha. 

It is therefore possible to identify these two countries with 
modern ‘‘ Bhanjabhnmi and " Siiphabhumi^^, i.e. the present 
district of Singhbhumi 



HOTICES OF BOOKS 
I— International Law in Ancient India 

Bf S. ¥• Viswanatlia, pp. s:. : Longmans, Rs. ' 6. 

It is doubtful whether there was auythiug which can 
correctly be described as International Law in Ancient India. 
International Law, in any strict sense of the term, is essen- 
tially a modern growth. It is only in comparatively recent 
times that there have existed nations which, on the one hand, 
are characterised by so extreme a partlcularisooi as to have 
practically no common ties, and which yet are brought day 
by day into the closest diplomatic relations with one another. 
These are the two fundamental conditions which have given 
rise to the purely artificial but highly elaborate body of rules 
which constitutes InternatIona>l Law. Where the extreme 
particularism of which we have spoken is absent — as, for 
example, among the self-governing units wh^eh make up the 
British Common wealth of Nations, or again among the great 
fiefs included in the Mediaeval Empire of Western Europe (to 
say nothing of the unifying influence of Papal authority) | 
or even among the politically independent city-states of 
Ancient Greece, whose common civilisation made them one 
and Hellenic in spite of all their differences — it is clearly 
a straining of language to describe as International Law the 
rules and conventions governing the normal relations between 
the component units. But it is precisely this type of only 
partially differentiated units (whether we call them nationaF^ 
units, or not) which we find in Ancient India. On the other 
hand, where the particularism was marked — as, for example, 
between India and China, in the- ancient warld^diplomatie 
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iotercotirsey except ' of the most ' rudimentary ' and^ intermittent 
kiod^ and witli it International Law^ was ' practically non- 
existent. 

' This, indeed, Js a fundamental objection, to what— sohokrly 
and weli-documented as it is — piirports to be a treatise .on 
International LaW' in Ancient- India ; and one cannot but 
regret that so much erudition has, from this point of view, 
been obviously misapplied. Moreover, whatever our definition 
of International Law, the modern terminology which 
Mn Viswanatha employs — rights and obligations, and the 
rest’ — is manifestly out of place ; and the authork elaborate 
sobeme of classification, borrowed from modern text-books on 
the subject, besides being inappropriate, involves much needless 
repetition. Finally, a good deal of what the author has to tell 
US— interesting as it may be, in itself — ^has not the remotest 
connection with International Law, however loosely deSned. 

The material strictly relevant to his subject, as Mi% Viswa- 
natha has defined it, boils down, as one would have expected, 
to very little. The inviolability of the person of a duly 
accredited ambassador was universally recognised. To say, 
however, as Mr. Viswanatha does (p. 76), that an ambassador 
was exempt from local jurisdiction;'*' is surely an unwarrant- 
able translation of the present into the past ; while, as a matter 
of fact, the author cites (p. IS), on the authority of the 
Bmd^ana^ certain recognised punishments that could be 
meted out to an offending envoy^^ What Mr. Viswanatha 
has to tell us (p. 167) about the pledges, usually in the shape 
of hostages, designed to strengthen treaty obligations, is 
inteiesting i but it is in a somewhat uncritical spirit that 
he observes (p. 50) that in most cases, non-fulfilment of the 
conditions of a treaty implied not only the odium of the 
other states, but war against it by the others and its possible 
extinction"". His treatment of what he calls the ^"general 
ethics of warfare "" is marked by the same uncritical spirit. 
We cannot well accept his statement (p. 156), whatever his 
^nthorityi that puch fields weye chosen as sites for battle m 
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wore nninhabited or little frequented by tbe peaceful popula- 
tion” ; nor can we acceiit tbe statement, made on the authority 
of Megasthencs, (p. 17) that "the combatants on either side 
allow those engaged in husbandry to remain quite unmolested”. 
When be writes (p. 14-8) that “it was agreed that only 
warriors placed in similar circumstances should encounter each 
other in fair and open combat”, or (p. 153) that “a warrior who 
is fighting with another should never be killed ■” (by a third 
party), we are reminded of the mediseval tourney and tbe 
ideals of the Age of Chivalry rather than of the sober actua- 
lities which characterise even the most civilised warfare. It is 
puzzling to be told (p. 143 fn.) that all Kshatriyas “ were 
bound by birth to render voluntary (sic) aid to the state in 
time of war” j and one would like to know more about the 
S'reni, or guild troops (p. 139). It was very generally recog- 
nised that the lives of those seeking quarter were to be spared 
(p. 153), and that a spy, when discovered, deserved no quarter 
(p. 116). Particularly interesting is what Mr. Viswanatha 
tells us, drawn from the JrUasdstra, about the Mauryan 
regulations relative to foreign shijiping, especially in time of 
war (ef. p. 200, and passim)} and about the quasi-consular 
functions, described by Megasthencs, which were exercised 
by the second Municipal Board at Chandragupta’s capital 
(ef. p. 53 ; p. 69 In.). Of exceptional interest and importance 
is the discussion, contained in the last chapter, of what 
constituted neutrality (and the different degrees of neutrality) 
on the part of a ruler, whose neighbours were engaged in war. 

The jurisdiction of the state over the property and persons 
of its own nationals (p. 42), and the limits thereto (p. 51), the 
espionage system under Kautilya (p. 76), are matters of public 
law aud administration, not of international law. The impor- 
tance attached to the " balance of power ” (p. 50) and to 
dynastic marriages (p, 105) are questions of statecraft ; the 
personal qualifications of ambassadors (p, 82), the principles 
governing the division of the spoils of war (p. 155), are equally 
foreign to the subject in band. 
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la reading fcHs treatise, one' is struck afresk, it may be 
noticed in conclosion, by the remarkable likeness \y Web 
exists, not only in point of view but actually in tui*n of 
speech, between Kautilya (whose Arth iimtra is naturally 
Mr. Viswanaiha^s leading source-book) and 'Machiavelli,. 
Striking instances, which may be mentioned, are to be found 
in Kautilya^s grouping of foreign states (pp, H3-G4) 3 in tbe 
high place which he assigns to diplomatic statecraft An 
arrow shot by an archer may or may not kill a person, but the 
skilful diplomacy of a wise man kills even those unborn^b says 
Kautilya ; of. p. 113)5 in his shrewd, and often cynical, 
observations regarding the proper treatment of a conquered 
people and the behaviour of the conqueror (p. 175 5 pp. 177-81), 
Incidentally, it may be observed that Machiavelli was, in 
historical fact, just such an ambassador of state as Kautilya 
himself would have wished to be. 

Mr. Viswanatha^s treatise — which, in spite of the foregoing 
stricturef=!, is well worth study — is both eminently readable, 
and is furnished with a good index. 

E. A, H, 


NOTES OF THE QUAETER. 

I,— Proceedings of a meeting of the 
Council of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, held at the Society’s 
office on the 30th January 1927. 

Pkesent. 

Mr. V. H. Jackson, Vice-President (in the cliair). 

The Hon'^le Sir B. K. Mullick. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus. 

Kai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Choudhurj. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Dr. A. Banerji-SastrL 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council, held on the 21st Noveriiber 1926. 

2, Placed on record the Society's appreciation of the 
services of the late Sir John Bucknill. 

8. Elected the following new members : — 

The Rev. H. Heras, S.J., m.a., St. Xavier^s College, 
Bombay. 

Mr. Tarapada Bbattacharya, Lecturer, B. N. College, 
Patna, 

Mr. Bimanbibari Majumdar, Lecturer, B. N. College, 
Patna. 

Dr. P. A, Vaidya, m.a., d. litt., Willingdon College, 
Satara. 

Mr. N. C. Mehta, i.c.s., Partabgarh, U.P. 

4. Read and recorded Memo, No, 75, dated the 4th 
January 1927, from the Government of Bihar and Orissa in the 
Revenue Department regarding the sanction of the Govern- 
ment for printing tbe B^oharjan Report in the Goyei'nment 
Press. 
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, 5. Considered and accepted the exchange of publications 
with the Andhra Historical Eesearch Society and with the. 
Journal ' o r Oriental Research as long as they wonld continue ■ 
their publications. To write to the Bombay Natural History 
Society our willingness to exchange but inability to subscribe. 

6. Confirmed the payment of Rs* 88-11-0 to Rai Bahadur 
E* P. Chanda for his travelling allowance for Mayurbhanj 
Lecture. 

7. Confirmed the payment to the Orlya Pandit of 
Es*» 48-10-0 as travelling expenses from Patna to Dhenkanal 
from the General Fund. 

8. Considered and rejected an application of the Mithila 
Pandit for counting as privilege leave the period of his 
remaining out of the services of the Society. 

9. Considered two letters, dated the 21st and the 28rd 
November 1926, from Dr. J, Ph. Vogel. Resolved that the 
printed circular of the Kern Institute, Leyden, be circulated 
to members along with the December issue of the Journal. 

10. Discussed arrangements for the Annual General 
Meeting to be held in March 1927. Resolved to write to the 
following gentleman requesting him to address the Society on 
the occasion : — 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gananath Sen, m.a., l.m.s. 

11. Read a letter from the Director of L^Ecole Francaise 
d^ Extreme Orient expressing inability to reduce the price of 
Volumes I— XX of their Bulletin. The Secretary to write to 
Mr. Armour, a member of the Society now in France, to try 
to procure the volumes for about Rs. 800 if possible. 

A. BANBRJLSASTEI, 

Honor at if General Secretary. 


f 



II,— Proceedings of a meeting of the 
Council of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, held at the Socie- 
ty’s ofB.ce, High Court Chambers, on 
Sunday, 13th March 1927, at 10 p.m. 

Pkisent. 

Mr. V. H. Jackson, Vice-President (in the chair). 

The Hon^ble Sir B. K. Mullick. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus. 

Eai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaudhurj. 

Mr. K. P, Jayaswal. 

Mr. J. N. Sen. 

Mr. P. C. Manuk. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council, held on the 30th January 1927. 

2. Elected the following as new members 

Mr. Adhar Chandra Ghosh, b.so., Assistant Curator, 
Patna Museum. 

Mr. Tarapada Chaudhury, b.a., Patna College. 

Mr. Samsuddin Ahmad, m;.a„ Lecturer iu Law, Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack. 

3. The following arrangements were made for the next 
Annual General Meeting of the Society to be held in the Wheeler 
Senate House on the 22nd March 1927 s — 

{i) H. E. Sir Henry Wheeler, President of the Society, 
will preside. 

{it) Presentation of the Annual Report by the General 
:V;;;Se®etary,^ 
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(ffi) PreseEtatioE of a Statement of ■ Aoeonnts % tbe . 
.Treasurer. 

(fV) Mr. Fawcus to move on behalf of : the C0un0il> that 
the amended rules of the Society be adopted. 

(«?) The Hon^ble Sir B, K. Mnllick to move^ on behalf 
of the ’Couneih^ that the following be elected 'offic.e*. 
bearers and members of the Council of, the Society 
for 1927-28 

President — H. E. the Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 
Vice-President— -V. H. Jackson, Esq*, M.A. 

General Secretary — E. A. Horne, Esq., m.a. 

Joint Seeretary^ — ^Kai Sahib Manoraojan Ghosh, m,a. 
Editorial Board—* 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., Editor. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., PH.n., Associate Editor • 
V. H. Jackson, Esq., m.a., Member. 

Members of the Council (in addition to the President, 
General Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian)— 

V. H. Jackson, Esq., M.A.— Vice-President. 

The Hon^ble Sir B. K. Mullick, Kt. 

G. E* Pawcus, Esq., m.a., o.b.e., o.t.e. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a*, Bar.-at-Law. 

P. C. Manuk, Esq., Bar.-at-Law. 

Eai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaudhury. 

Dr. A. Eanerji-Sastri, m.a,, ph.b. 

(m) Review by the Vice-President (Mr. V.H* Jackson) 
of the work of the Society during the past year. 

{vii) Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gananath Sen to address 
the Society on the subject of Ancient Indian 
Medicine 

4. Read and recorded a letter No. 1453-B., dated the 9th 
February 1927, from the Assistant Secretary to Government, 
Bihar and Orissa in the Revenue Department, regarding the 
purchase of the Buchanan Report by the Local Government. 
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' 5., A, committee, was appointed^ consisting of the Vice* 
■president, the Librarian and the General Secretary, to prepare 
a list of f limit are for the Research Society in its new premises^ 


A. BANERJI-SASTM, 

llomrar^ General Secretary. 



III.— Proceedings of the Annual general 
Meeting of the Bihar and Orissa 
Besearch Society, held on the 22nd 
March 1027, in the Wheeler Senate 
House, Patna, the President of the 
Society, His Excellency Sir Henry 
Wheeler, presiding. 

1. Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, Honorary General Secretary, 
presented the Annual Report of the Society for 1926-S7, which 
was taken as read. 

2. Mr. D. N. Sen, Honorary Treasurer, presented the 
Annual Statement of Accounts for 1926-27, which was taken 
as read. 

8. Mr. G. E. Fawcus moved, on behalf of the Council, that 
the amended rules of the Society be adopted. Carried. 

4. Mr. P. C. Manuk moved, on behalf of the Council, that 
the following be elected office-bearers and members of the 
Council of the Society for 1927-28 : — 

President — H. E. the Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 
Vice-President — V. H. Jackson, Esq., m a. 

General Secretary — E. A, Home, Esq., m.a. 

Joint Secretary — Ral Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 

E ditorial Board — 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., sr.A., Editor. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, m.a., ph.d., Associate Editor. 

V. H. Jackson, Esq., m.a , Member. 

Members of the Council (in addition to the President, 
General Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian) ■ 

V. H. Jackson, Esq., M.A.— Vice-President. 
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The Hon’ble Sir B. K. Mullick, Kt. 

G. E. Fawcus, E?q.j M.A., o.B.K c.i.b. 

K. P. Jajaswal, Esq., M.A., Bar,-at-Law. 

P. C. Mannfc, Esq.j Bar.-at-Eaw. 

Rai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaudhu ri. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., FH.D. 

Carried. 

6. The Vice-President (Mr. V. H. Jackson) reviewed the 
work of the Society during the past year. 

6. Owing to the absence, due to illness, of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. Gananath Sen, Mr. Jackson addressed the Sooiety 
on the recent archseological finds at Patna some of which were 
exhibited at the meeting. 

7. His Excellency the President, before notifying his 
resignation, addressed the meeting and expressed his satisfaction 
with the progress of the Society during his term of ofiice. 

A. BANERJI-SASTBI, 
Honorary General Secretary. 



IV.-— Annual Report of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society for 1926 27. 

I.— MembersliSp 

The total number of ordinary members actually enrolled on the 
81st December 1925 was 178. During 1926 the Society lost three 
members by death the total loss being three. The accessions 
to membership during the same period were as follows ; twelve 
new members were elected (including three institutions, which 
became subscribers to the Journal), of whom nine paid their sub- 
scriptions and were enrolled — making a total net gain of six* 
Hence the total number of ordinary members actually enrolled 
on the Slst December 1926 was 179, A new life-member was 
elected this year, but has not yet paid his subscription. The 
total number of life-members actually enrolled remains 18, 
therefore. The total number of honorary members of the Society 
has been raised from 12 to 14 by the addition of the distinguished 
names of Mr, C, E. A, W, Oldham and Dr. J. Jolly of the 
Wurzburg University : making a grand total of 206 members, 
IL— Journal 

The four quarterly parts of Volume XII (1926) and the 
index to Volume XI have been published during the period 
under review* Part I of Volume XIII (March 1927) is in the 
Press, 

An attraictive feature of recent issues of the Journalhasbeeii 
the number of plates to illustrate contributions on Epigraphy 
and History, 

The Editor of the Journal, Mr, K, P, Jayaswal, has received 
valuable assistance from Dr* A* Banerji-Sastri throughout the 
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The Iasi annual general meeting of the Society was held 
on the 17th March 1926^ the president of the Society, His 
Excellency Kir Henry Wheeler, presiding, The Vice-President 
(Mr. V. H* Jackson) reviewed the work of the Society during 
the past year, and an address on the subject Some Living 
Problems of Biaddhism was delivered by Mr. J. Van Manen, 
General Secretary of the Asatic Society of Bengal. On the 9th 
April 1926 a quarterly meeting was held, the Vice-President 
(Mr, V. H. Jackson) presiding : when Mr. P. C. Manuk^ Barrister- 
at-Law, delivered a lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, on the 
subject Glimpses into the story of Pictorial Art in India 
On the 18th November 1926 another quarterly meeting was 
held, Sir B. K. Mullick presiding, when Eai Bahadur Eama 
Prasad Chanda, Superintendent, Archaeological Section, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, delivered a lecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides, on ^^Antiquities in Mayurbhanj^^ 

Meetings of the Council elected at the last Annual Meeting, 
were held on the 1st August, the 26th September, the 21st 
November 1926 and on the 80th January and 13th March 
1927. 

IV*— Library 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh continues to be Honorary 
Librarian. 

The acquisition during 1926 numbered 166 volumes (Sans- 
krit and Pali 22), representing 142 books — ‘of which 11 were 
purchased, 47 presented and 84 received in exchange. On the 
Slst December 1926 the Library contained 8,264 as compared 
with 3,098 volumes at the end of 1925. We are trying to com- 
plete the series in the Bulletin De L'^fieole FraTi 9 aise D^Extreme 
Orient* Rs. 300, the balance of the sum set up for the purchase 
of books for the year under report, has been set apart for the 
purpose. The sum of Es. 10,000, given by the Maharaja 
Lieutenant Puma Chandra Bhanja Deo of MayurbhanJ, was 
received in December 1926* ■ Lists of books that are to be 
purchased in this connection are being prepared. 
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Searcli for mannserlpts, 

Tlie Hon^ble tiie Mabarajadhiraja of Darblianga. has given 
Es, 5^000 as a first instalment- towards ' meeting the cost of 
publication of the descriptive catalogne ■ of Mithila Sanskrit 
MSS., prepared under the sopervision of Mr. Jajaswal and 
Dr. BanerJI-Sastri. The catalogue will be complete in £E 
parts Gontained in 8 volumes. The printing of the first volume— 
on Dharmasastra — is finished ; and it is hoped that it will be 
ready for publication shortly, with critical introduction and 
index. The printing of the catalogue has been entrusted to the 
Kbadgavllas Press, Bankipore. 

The search for Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS. was continued 
during the year, the field of work being now the Bhagalpur 
district. From an examination of the materials already to hand, 
it is hoped that the selection of this field will be justified by the 
results. 

Government having given the necessary financial assistance, 
an Oriya Pandit was appointed on the 15th September 1926 
to resume the search for Sanskrit MSS. in Orissa and is at 
present working in Dheakanal. His services will also be utilised 
to prepare, with a view to publication, a descriptive catalogue 
of the Oriya Sanskrit MSS. already catalogued. 

¥1. -General 

The Society has suffered a serious loss in the death of Sir 
John Bucknill and the resignation of Professor Jadunath Sarkar. 
Lieutenant Maharaja Puma Chandra Bhauja Deo of Mayur- 
bhanj was elected a Vice-Patron and made a gift of Es. 10,000 
to the Society. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that the building for 
the Patna Museum, at an estimated cost of two and three-quarter 
lakhs, is now under construction. In the same building suitable 
accommodation will be provided for the library and offices of the 
Research Society. 
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Exchange of publications has been effected with the follow- 
ing since the date of the last annual report 

Director of Archaeology, Nizam’s Dominions, Hyderabad. 

journal of Oriental Eesearoh, Madras. 

Journal, Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajamundry. 

VII.--Financ©. 

The annual statement of accounts is being presented by the 
Honorary Treasurer. 

A. BANERJI-SASTRI, 

Honorary General Secretary. 

Statement of Aocounts for 1826-27. 

The balance on the 81st March 1926 was Rs. 1.3,974-10-6. 
The income up to February 1927 was Bs. 17,9b3-2-8 and the 
expenditure, Bs. 25,761-2-11. Of the latter, Es. 14,000 
represents the transfer to fixed deposit out of the Hathwa, 
Darbhanga and Mayurbhanj donations. The net financial result 
is a balance of Rs. 6,196-10-8. Together with the transferred 
amount it makes a total of Rs. 20,196. The financial 
condition of the Society is sound. 

On the income side we have to record gratefully the hand- 
some donation of Rs. 10,000 from H. H. the Maharaja of 
Mayuibhanj, which will be spent on the library. Under the 
head subscription, the figure, though below the budgetted 
amount, is actually larger than the actuals for the last year by 
Rs. 603-10-0. The income from the sale of the journal has 
been Rs. 82J-2-0 as against Bs. 1,062-1-6. This is a serious 
falling off but the increase under the head subscription very 
nearly balances the deficit under this item. 

On the expenditure side there is an unspent balance of 
Es. 408-9-1 under library. The accounts, however, represent 
the transactions up to the end of February only. 

Honorary Treaeurer, 
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1 Aocoants from 1st April 1826 to 28tlt February 1827. 

! Expendxxobb. 


Budget. 

Actual.,., 


Bi. a. p. 

Bs. a. p* 

Bstablistoenti 

1,200 G 0 

985 7 6 

Mitbila Paiidit 

••• »•* 1,200 0 0 

981 13 0 

Frintiog' Journal 

... ... 1,789 0 0 

6,614 14 0 

I .postage; ' ... 

.»• 84:0 0 0 

219 '5 9 

1 Books' ... 

... ... 1,000 0 0 

591 6 11 

I ' . 

Stationery 

100 0 0 

86 3 0 

1 Furniture ... 

150 0 0 

« t • ^ 

Telephone 

... ... 225 0 0 

24S 0 0 

Miscellaneous ... 

1 

o 

o 

SB4 12 0 

1 Transferred to Bxed deposit 

14,000 0 0 

1 Oriya Pandit ... 

600 0 0 

329 3 9 

; Out of Darblianga fund 

2,600 0 0 

23 11 6 

Out of Hathwa fund 

... ... 2,600 0 0 

416 4 6 

1 Paper for Journal 

... ... 

313 2 0 

'■■■■ '■ . . . 

18,404 0 0 

26,761 2 11 

Closing balance *«« 15,590 10 6 

6,196 10 3 


83,994 10 6 

31,967 13 2 


Actual for 1825-26 
Ihcome. 


HiAnSt 

Government Grant for — 


Bs. a. p. 

Office expenses ... 

.... ■ ... ... 

l,0CO 0 0 

Kent arAd taxes «-r 

•»« ... *«* 

800 0 0 

Journal 

.fc,, .. ... 

2,600 0 0 ; 

Mitbila Pandit 

... *.* ■ ■ ^ ; 

1,200 0 0 : 

Library 


1,000 0 0 

Oriya Pandit ... 


680 0 0 

Subscriptions 


1,086 6 0 

Sale of Journal 


1,069 9 6 

Batbbanga donation 


5,000 0 0 

Other receipts 

••• 

330 0 0 


Total 

14,164 IB 6 1 


Opening balance ... 

7,753 9 9 ! 



21»918 9 3 ^ ■ 
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Esiiablialiment 

Pfliulit 

Pniifciiig Jdinial ... 

PoBtagc ... 

library 

Stationery 

Enrnitnre 

Telephone 

Miscellaneons 

Kef and of scale-proceeds of Journal 
Darbhanga fund ... 

Hathwa fund ... 

Oriya Pandit ... 




Ks#' a« ,p» 
1,038 0 0 
* ' 899 ,6 11 

l,Sf0"14';0 
■SlI S"'o. 
2Mn 8 ;i 

44 10" o' 

226 0 0 
708 2 2 
20 0 0 
28 0 0 
363 6 3 


Total 
Closiag Masco 


7,943 14 9 
13,974 10 6 



V.— LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE BIHAR AND 
ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY ON 31ST 
DECEMBER 1926. 


HONORARY MEMBRRS. 



Kame of members. 

Year 

of 

election. 

Address. 

t 

2 

3 

4 

i 

Eoaober, Monsieur A. 

1913 

Professor A. L., UniverBity de 
Paris, Paris. 

2" 

Frasier, Sir James G., d.c.l., 

LITT. B. 

1916 

Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England. 

; 3. 

Gait, Sir E. A., k.c.s.l, c.le,, 
ph. i).,i c.s. (Beta.) 

1920 

Crammer Lodge, Camberley, 
Surrey, England. 

4 

Grierson, Sir George, jbt.c.i.b., 
PH.D., D.-LITT., I.C.B. (Retd.) 

1916 

Rath Parnham, Camberley, 

Surrey, England. 

5 

Haddon, Alfred C,, m.a., s.c.D., 

P.B.S. 

1916 

3, Crammer Road, Cambridge, 

6 

Jacobi, Br. Hermann 

1925 

Pr ofessor of Sanslnrit, TTniver- 
sity of Bonn, Bonn, Germany. 

7 

Jolly, Br. Julius ... 

1926 

Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology, XJiiiversity 
of Wurzburg, Bavaria, 

Germany, 

8 

Konow, Br. Sten 

1920 

Eorgen Frigate 9, Christiania, 
Norway. 

9 

Levi, M. Sylvain 

1919 

Professor of Sanskrit, L* IJni- 
versite de Strasbourg, Stras- 
bourg, Paris. 

10 

Oldham, C. E. A. W., c.s.t. ... 

1926 

21, Courfcfield Road, London, 
'■S.W..Y.- ■ 

11 

Ridgeway, Sir William, iff. a., 
BC. D., P.B.A., PK. D., LITT. B. 

1916 

Professor of Arobmology and 
Burton Reader in Classics, 
XTniversity of Cambridge. 

12 

Senart, M. E. 

1919 

18, Rue Fran Cois ler., Paris 
(Tille). 

13 

Thomas, F. W., m.a., Hon. 

Ph.B., P.B.S. 

1919 

India Office Library, London. 

14 

Walsh, E. H. 0., c.s.i,, i.c.s. 
(Retd,) 

1919 

C/o Messrs..' H. S. Ring and 
Co., 9 Pall Mall, London, S.W, 
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X.1FII MEliBEBS- 


Ko. 

Name of memberfl. 

Tear 

of 

election. 

Address# 


1 

■ 2 

3 

4 , ■ 


1 

Bae, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
P. B., Bar*at'Law. 

1918 

Patna, 


2 

Deo, Baja Dharnidhar ludra 

j 1917 

Feudatory Chief of Bona! State, •■■■■■■ 
P.O. Bonaigarh (Orissa). . 


8 

Dharmr pala, Tie Bev* Auaga* 
rika. 

1918 

4-A, College Square, Calcutta. 


4 

Jalau, Bai Bahadur Badha* 
krishna. 

1918 : 

Patna City, 

1' 

5 

Maharaja Bahadur Farna 
Chandra Bhaiij Deo. 

1 

1920 , 

Feudatory Chief of Mayurbhanj 
(Orissa). 

1 

6 

Maharaja Bahadur Guru 
Ma! adeva Asram Prasad Shahi. 

1920 

Hathwa (Sarau). 

i 

7 

Baja B. N. Bhanja Deo 

1918 

Kanika (Orissa)# 


8 j 

Sliahi, Lieut, Madhavaewa* 
rendra. 

1924 

Manjha, District Snran# . , 

1 



Shah, Hiralal Amritlal 

1918 

f ■ ' ' ■ 

Princess Street, Champsi Build- 
ings, 2ud door, Bombay. 

1 

10 

1 

Singh, Baja Baghunacdan 
Prasad. 

1924 

Monghyr. 

1 

11 ! 

Singh, Bai Bahadur Harihar 
Piasad. 

1916 

Dumraon (Shahabad), 

i| 

12 

Singh, Baja Badhiksramau 
Prasad, m.a. 

1916 

Surajpura (Shahabad). 

V''| 

18 

Singh, Maharaja Balmdur 
Keshava Prasad, » 

1916 

Dumraon (Shahabad). 
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Hov 

Name of members. 

Year 

of 
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1' 

Agarwala, C. M., Bar.-at-Law,.. 

1920 

Patna. 

2 

Abmad, Kban Bahadur Kazi 
Barzaudi. 

1916 

Sultan Manzil, Gaya. 

,S 

Abmad, *Or. Azimuddin, Pb, i>. 

1920 

Patna College, Patna. 

4 

Aiyar, Prof, E. Satbianath 

1923 

St, Joseph’s College, Trichlno- 
poly, Madras, 

, ,5; 

Aiyangar, B. S., Dr. S, Krisbua* 
swami, M.A., Pb.D. 

1916 

1, East Whedon Streef, Myla- 
pore, Madras, 

6 

Aiyacgar, B. B„ K. V. Eanga* 
Bwami. 

1915 

Maharaja's College, Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 

7 

Anderson, C. W. ... 

1917 

B.-N. By. New Plats, Garden 
Beach Boad, Eidderpur, 
Calcutta. 

B 

Armour, Prof. T, S„ m.a. ... ' 

1926 

Patna College, Patna. 

9 

Assistant Arcbneological Super- 
intendent for Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle. 

1931 

Eilpauk, Madras. 

10 

■ 1 
,1 

Assistant Secretary to Govern- 
ment, XJ. P,, Executire Depart- 
ment. 

B 

1917 

Civil Secretariat, Allahabad. 

' . i 

1 

Banerji, B. D. 

1924 

Superintendent, Arcbseological 
Surrey, Calcutta. 

2 

Baroliya, Hazarimal 

1924 

Mababirjee Mills, Darbbanga. 


Eathejs, Prof. E. B., sr.A., 

1920 

Eavensbaw College, Cuttack. 


Bhandarkar, Dr. D. E. 

1924 

35, Ballygunge Circular Hoad, 
Calcutta. 

5 

Bhat4, Prof. G. S., la.A., i.e.s. 

1919 

Patna College, Patna. 

6 

BMde, H. B. 

1918 

Devanpur Bead, Navapark, 
Bhawanagar. 

7 

Bhattacharya, Prof. S.N., m.a. 

1923 

B.N. College, Patna. 


Bhattacharya, Benoyatosh, m.a. 

1924 

Madanjhanp, Oriental Library, 
Baroda. 

0 

Boddingi The Ber. P. O. 

1918 

Mohulpaharis, Santal Parganaa. 
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C 



1 

Chakladar, Haran Ghaodra) 

1010 

28-4, Sabanagar Laiio, Kalighat, 
Calcutta. 

2 

Ckattarji, Dr. Sunitikamar ... 

1024 

Profoeaor of Phonetics, Calcutta 
University* 

8 

Goavener, Library Committee 

1925 

Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta. 

4 

, Goomaraswamy^ Dr. Anand K» 

1023 

Museum of Pino Arts, Boston, 
Mass, U.S.A. 

5 

■ Cbristiaa, H. D., i.c.s. 

1920 

Siiiidargarh, via Jiiarsuguda, 
B.-N, By. 

6 

Curator j Provincial Musoum 

1019 

Luokaow. 

7 

Curator, State Museum 

1010 

Triolmr, , 

8 

Curator, Gujrat Puratatwa* 
mandir. 

1025 

Ellis Bridge^ Ahmeilabai, 


D 



1 

Das, Pandit Kasliinatli •** 

,1010 

Eavonshaw' College, Cuttack. 

2 

Das, Madhusudan ... 

1018 ^ 

Head Master, Sambalpur Zila 
School, Sainbalpur. 

8 

Das, D. K, 

1918 

Srinatli Mills, 10, ,Srinath Das, 
Lane, Bowbas^ai*, Calcutta. 

4 

Das, Bai Sahib Sbyamsuudor 

1918 

Hindu University, Benares. 

S 

Datta, M* N, ««« ••• 

1015 

Mica Morohant, Giridlh. 

e 

Dayal, Shiveshwar, m.a., B.I.. 

1020 

Vakil, Patna High Court. 

7 

Deo, Maharaja Sir Bit Mitro* 
daya Singh Bahadur, K,C4.E. 

1920 

Tho Palace, Sonepur, Orissa. 

8 

Deo, Sri Gopinath, Tatwanidhi 

. 1024 

F. 0. Tekkali, Gan jam. 

0 

Diskalkar, D. B., H.A, 

1020 

Curator, Watson Museum of 
Antiquities, Eajkot. 

10 

Duke, W.V,, M.A», w.s. 

1920 

Principal, Q. B. B, College, 
Muaafarpur, 

1 

Epigraphist, Government 

1021 

Pernlnll, Mlgirls. 
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F 



1 

Fawcus, Q. E., m.a.,, o.b.e. ... 

1916 

Director of Public Instruction, 
Patna# 

2 

Filgate, T, B., c .i.e, 

0 

1915 

Artburstown, Ardee County, 
Louth, Ireland. 

1 

Ohosh, Eai Sahib Hanoraiijan, 
M.A. 

1918 

Curator, Patna Museum, Patiia« 

2 ^ 

Godbole, Y. A., i.c.s. 

1920 

Purnea. 

S' 

Graves, H, G. 

1916 

Cardington Boad, Bedford, 
England. 

4 

Gapta, S hi va Prosad 

1918 

Nandan Sahu^s Street, Benares 
City. 


,H 1 



1 

Hoeek, Ber. L. Yan, s.j. 

3921 

Bishop of Patna. 

2 

Horne, E. A., m.a., i.e.s. 

1916 

Patna College, Patna# 

3 

Hussain, Saiyad Muhammad, 
M.L.C. 

i ' ^ 

1924 

Dariapur, P.O. Bankipur, Patna. 

1 

\ Imam, Nawab Shamsul Ulema 
; Saiyid Imdad. 

T ' 

‘ 1915 

Keora, District Patna. 

1 

1; a 

Jackson, Y, H., m.a., i.e.s. ... 

1915 

Principal, Patna College, Patna# 

2 

Jain Ohotelal, m.a. 

1920 

534, Bartala Street, Calcutta. 

3 

Jalan , Onkarmal ... 

1924 

Patna City. 

4 

James, J. F. W., i.c.s. 

1923 

District Court , Patna. 

5 

Jaruhar, Bameswar Prasad ... 

1925 

Kadamkuan, Patna. 

6 

Jayaswal, K. P„ m.a., Bar.-at- 
Law. 

1915 

Advocate, Patna High Court. 

7 

Jba, Lakshmikant, b.l. 

1925 

Yakil, High Court, Patna# 


K 



1 

JKar, Karunakar, k.a. 

1924 

Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Puri. 

2 

Khan, E. B. Sarfra25 Hussain 

1916 

Khwajekalan, Patna City, 


I 


P Beii ^ , 
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Khaim a, Yiimyak Lai 

1024 ' 

Secretary, Hindu Library, 13, 
Shib Tliakur^s I.anc, Calcutta. 

4 

Klmda Bux, S, 

1020 

Additional Suporintondcot of 
PoHco, Patna. 

, h 

Khosla, E. 

mi 

G.fB. B, College, Muzafarpur. 

6 

Klmtira, B. 

1920 

22, Welleslvy Second' Lane, 
Calcutta. 


Karaiehi, Malianmiad Hamid, 
B.A. 

1023 

Assktaiit Sup' riiitcndcBt ■ of 
Arolifc ological Survey, Central 
Circle, Patna., 

1 

L 

Lall, Bai Baliaduir Him 

1018 

Betircd Deputy Coinmiseioner, 
Jabbalpur, C. P, 

2 

Lall, Bai Salub Biliari 

1920 

Ex-I^Tauagcr, Bai Darbhanga, 
Sialkot City. 

, , :s. 

Lall, Bai Bahadur P. C. 

1924 

ISamhidar of Nayanogar, 
Purnoa City. 

,'■■■■■4 ' 

liUmbert, H., h.a., i.e.s. 

3020 

Bavonsbaw College, Cuttack, 

6 

Law, Bimalacharan 

1021 

24, Sukea Street , Calcutta. 

6 

Law, Br. Nare dra Nath, H.A., 

Bm., Bh.B. 

1024 

96, Amherst Street, Calctxtta. 

7 

LibraTiau, Govorumetit Sans- 
krit Library^ 

1015 

Benares City. 

8 

Librarian, New York Public 
Library. 

3935 

42. Street’ and 5th Avenue, 
New York; City,' U.S.A.'.;'' 

9 

Librarian, Dacca University 
Library. 

1915 

P. 0. Bamna, Dacca. 

10 

Librarian, Darn an ia Tlniversity 
College Library. 

1915 

Hyderabad, Deccan. 

11 

Librarian, Lucknow Uniwer- 
sity Library. 

1915 

Lucknow. 

12 

Librarian, Allahabad Univer* 
sity, Department of Sans^ 
krit. 

3925 

Allahabad. 

13 

Librarian, University Library 

1925 

Madras. 

14 

Librarian, McGill University 
Library* i 

1925 1 

Montreal, Canada. 
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1 MaopliergoM, T. S., Hon’ble 

Justice, c.LB., i.c.s. 

2 Mackenzie, W, 


3 Mahapatra, Chaudbxiri Biiagvat 

Prasad Samantrai. 

4 Mabarajad biraj, Babadur of 

Burdwan (Hon’ble) 

5 Mabasb«aya, Eui Bahadur 

Haroudra Narayaii Eay. 

6 Mabatba, Bai Bahadur* Krisbiia 

Bera Narayau. 

7 Mabatba, Ganga Prasad 

8 Majumdar, B. N , m.a. 

^ Majumdar, Dr. K, G. 

10 Malaviya, Pandit BalagoTinda 

11 Manager, Court of Wards, 

Kalakankar Estate. 

12 Manuk, P. 0., Bar.-at-Lav? 


1916 Superintendent, Government 
Press, Patna , 

1924 P. 0, Bbadrak, District 
Balasore. 

1920 Burdwan. 

1915 Laksbannatb, Balasore. 

1920 Zamindar. Muzaffarpiir. 

1920 Hindu University, Benares. 

1920 G. B. B. College, Muzaffarpnr. 
1920 Dacca University, Dacca. 

1924 Patna City. 

1926 Partabgarli (Ondb). 

1920 Patna. 


13 McPherson, Sir H., k.o.x.®., 
C.S.I., r.c.s. (Eetd.) 


14 Metropolitan, The Bt. Bovd, ... 

15 Miller, The Hon’ble Chief 

Justice Sir E. D. 


16 Mislira, Pandit Godavari's 

17 Mishra, Aditya Narayan 

18 Mitra, K. P., M.A., B.x. ■ 


19 Mukerjee, Dr. Badbakumud 

M.A., X*h. 3>. 

20 Mulliok, Hon’bie Justice Sir 

B. K., Kt. 


1915 C/o. Messrs. Grindlay and 
Co., Ltd., 54, Parliament 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

1915 The Palace, Calcutta. 

1919 Patna. 

1924 P, O. Panpur, District Puri. 
1926 Hasriganj, Digha P. 0., Patna. 

1920 D. J. College, Monghyr. 

1917 Lucknow. 


1921 Patna. 
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election. 
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3 
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1 Nabar, Fnrancband, b.l. 

1917 1 

2 Noor, K. B. Khwaja Muhammad 
Noor, 

1315 C 

0 


1 Officer-in-ebarge, Arcliaaologi- 
cal Section, Indian Musoum. 

1918 C 

2 Ojha, B. B. Gaurialmnkar ! 
Hiraobaud, 

1920 i 

3 (Herren) Otto Harrassowitz, 
Bucth and lung und Autiq- 
uariat. 

1925 1 

■ P , . . 


1 Patimik, Jagaiuiath 

1020 

2 Fatnaik, Sudhnkar 

1921 

3 Pandoya, Saliadeva Narayan, 
M.A. 

1925 

4 Pantulii, J. Bamayya, b*a., bAu 

1925 

h Parsanis, Eao Bahadur D. B. 

1920 

6 Pcpp(?, A. T, 

1915 

7 Perier, Eev. F. J., b.j , 

1915 

8 Pettor, A.B. 

1915 

9 Praval,E.C. 

1915 

10 Prasad, B. B. Surya 

1915 

11 Prasad, Murari, B.ti. .. 

. 1924 

f 


A tl «ii. 


Pal Lahara, Orissa. 


ABsisfcnnt Settlemeufc Officer, 
Bargarh, Ssmbalpur, 


P. 0. Godavari District. 

1920 Historical Masearn, Satara. 

1915 Manager, Chota Nagpur Baj , 
Eanchi. 

1915 32, Park Street, Calcutta- 
1915 Subdivisional Officer, Saran. 

1915 Superintendent of Income-Tax, 
BaneW. 

1915 Government Pleader, Bbagal- 
pur* 

1924 Yakil, High Court, Patna. 
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1 

j 4 

12 

Prasad, Hon’bl© Justice Sir 
Jwaia. 

1916 

High Court, Patna. 

13 

Prasad, Murli Manobar 

1924: 

Editor, BmrehUght, Paina. 

U 

Prasad, Surya Prasad Malia- 
jau. 

1918 

Manulal Library, Gaya. 

15 

Prasad, Mahabir, b.l. 

1926 

Pleader, Chapra. 

16 

Principal, M, C. College 

1918 

Sylbet. 

17 

Principal, Cotton College 

1918 

Gauhatj. 

18 

Principal, Presidency College 

1918 

Cnloutta 

19 

Principal, Bajshabi College ... 

1918 

Bajshahi. 

20 

Principal, B. J. Sindh College ; 

1918 

Karachi. 

21 

■ . j 

Principal, Maharaja’s Sanskrit ! 
College, 1 

1924 

Yizianagram. 

22 \ 

Principal, Holkar College ... 

1925 

Indore. 

23 

Principal, Morris College 

1925 

Nagpur. 


E ' 



1 

Bamdas, G., B.A, ... 

1924 

Headmaster, Board High 
School, Jaipur, Yizagapatam, 

2 

Kao, B. Snbba, m.a. 

1917 i 

Government Arts College, 
Bajamundry. 

a 

Bao, S, Narasingh, B.A,, ll.b,, 
Bar.‘-at*Law. 

1919 

Atmakur P, 0., Nellore Bistriet. 

4 

Bay, Bai Bahadur Chuni Lai... 

1915 

Patna. 

5 

Bay, Bai Sahib S. K., 

1919 

Madhubani, Bistriet Bar- 
bhanga. 

6 

Bay, Bai Bahadur S. C., ar.A., 

E.L., MX.C. 

19X5 

Bancbi. 

7 

Bay, N. IsT., M.A. ^ 

1 

1917 

Principal, Bipon College, 
Calcutta. 

8 

Beglstrar, Punjab University 

1917 

Lahore. 

9 

Begistrar, Nagpur Univeraity 

1925 

Nagpur. 

10 

Eichards, P. J. 

1924 

6, L exham Gardens, London, 
W. 8. 
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of 
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2 

S 

1 4 

i 

',11 

Bobatgi, Bmayakrisbaa 

1025 

Dhanlpnr Kothi, Begampnr, 
Patna City. " 

■ 12 

Boss, Hon’blo lost ice E. L. 

B ' 

Sabm8,B.V. 

11)17 

Patna. 

1 .■ 

1925 

Librarian, Bombay XJniTcr sity* 
Bombay. 

2 

Samaddar, Professor .1, N., b.a. 

1015 

Patna Cullego, Patna. 

3 

Sai'kar, Qanapati ... 

1 1020 

Bcdiagliatla Eoad, Calcutta - 

4 

Sarkar, Jadunafch, M.A.., I.B S. 
(Ectd.), c.i.E. 

: 1015 

1 Vioe-Ohancollor, Calcutta IJni- 
! versity, Calcutta. 

5 

Sarkar, B. N., b.a., o.e. 

102G 

, Ghoramara P. 0., Bengal. 

6 

St'cro^ary, Central Jain Oriental 
Library. 

1025 

! Arrali, 

1 

Secretary, Baja Satobldauand ^ 
Library. 

1026 ' 

Beogarh, Sambalpiir. 

8: 

Seminary of ludiau Philosophy 

1026 

College of Lit era tnro, Imperial 
University, Tokyo, Jajjan, 

3 

Sen, B. C., i.c.s, ... 

1015 

Cuttack. 

10 

Sen» D.Nm M.A,, i.B.s. 

1916 

Principal, B. N. College, Patna. 

11 

Sen, Bai Bahadur Nishikanfc 

1915 

Pnrnea, 

12 

Seppings, E. H. L. 

1916 

57E Lower Kemmendino, P. 0. 
Bangoon. 

13 

Sharma, Prof, BamaTatar, h.a. 

1923 

Patna College, Fatniu 

14 

Shastri, M, M. Haraprasad, 
M.A.j C.I.E » 

1915 

P. 0. Bamna, Dacca, 

15 

Shastri, Iswaridatta Daurga- 
datti. 

1920 

Sanskrit College, Mujsaffarpur. 

16 

Shastri, I)r. H a r i o h a n d, 
D.LITT., I.E.a. 

1918 

Pntna. 

17 

Shastri, Br. A, Banerji, m.a,, 
PH. r>» 

1928 

Professor, Patna College, Patna. 

18 

Shaw, Parmaaand ... 

1926 

Baldary Baxiar, Binapore Cantt. 

19 

Singh, Kshemadh ari ... . 

1915 

Senior BeorM, Madhubani, 
Barbhanga. 
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/ , 20 

1 

* .Siiigii, iSaja Bahadur Kirtya- 
i lumd. 
i 

1915 

Banaili, Purnea, 

. 21 

' Singh, Eai Bajendmlal 

1916 

Bariha of Barsambar, Sambal- 
pur. 

22 1 

Singh, Eai Brajabihari Saran, 
M.A., B.Ii, 

1915 

S.P.O., Supaul, Bhagalpnr. 

23 

Singh, Hon’bie Maiiarajadhiraj 
Bahadur )Sir Bameswar. 

1915 

Darbhanga. 

24 ’ 

Singh, Chaudhari, Bai Bahadur 
Bamgopal. 

1915 

Chaudhuri Tola, P.O. Mahendru, 
Patna. 

25 

Singh, Badhaprasad 

1920 

KiUa Bihar, F.O. Bihar, Dis- 
trict Patna. 

26 

Singh, Baja Harihar Prasad 
Narayau. 

1916 

Amawan, District Patna, 

27 

Singh, B. B» Eamarany-ijaya ... 

1924 

K. V. Presa, Patna. 

28 

Singh, Sarangadbar, m.a., b.l. 

1925 

K. V. Press, Patna. 

29 

Singh, Kumar Ganganand, m.a., 
M.n.A. 

1924 

Shrinagar, Purnea. 

30 

Sinha, Mahendrakishore, b.a., 
B.L. . 

1926 

Dcvarkunda, P. 0. Kalgonda, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

31 

Sinha, S., Bac.-at-Law 

1915 

■ Patna. 

32 

Sinha, B. P. 

1920 

Kadamkuan, Patna. 

33 

Sinha, Bagiswari Prasad 

1924 

Searchlight Press, Patna. 

34 

Superintendent, Archmological 
Survey, Central Circle. 

1919 

Patna, 

35 

Suryo Narayan, b,l. 

1024 

Translator, High Court, Patna. 

36 

Svarup, Eai Bahadur Bishun 

1920 

Patna. 

87 

Syed, Muhammad 

T 

1924 

Mafchaniakiian, P. 0. Bankipu, 
Patna. 

1 

Tagore, K. N,, b.a. 

1926 

5-1, Baranashi Ghosh 2nd Lane, 
Jorasanko, Calcutta. 

2 

Tarafdar, Ber. S. K. 

1915 

Principal, C. M, S., Bhagalpur. 
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TripatM, Bevadatta 
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■Patiia College, Patna. ' 


UrdbwarssM/W. Q,,, ' 

T 

1925 

'25, Krisfenapnra, Indore, C. I« 

1:': 

Yogel, Br. J, Ph* 

.1920 
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■ 'Serg0nt,'75 Leiden, .Holland* ■ 
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I.— Arcli^olcigieal Besearak at Fatma* 

By ¥. H. JaebS0B, 

ArclisBological research. io the neighbourhood of Patna' has 
been confmed alaiost excliisivelj to sites at a coiisicierable 
distance south of the present. ■ city or of that , occupied ia 
i;nedi©val ' times. K.liara.-aoia/ .Chhotipaliar -aiid Barapahar,. 
which have been. .investig:;s.ted to . some ■ -extent, , a,re about two 
miles south of the bank of the Ganges. Kuniraharj Biilandibagh 
and Lohanipur are a]l close -to the railway liiie^ but still not 
less than li or li mile ^ the river* Wittiiii the present 

city itself there seems to. be no record of any deep exea?ation 
ex’cept that of the Mangles Tank just fifty years ago. 
Eegardittg thisj which iS' fully half a -mile from the Ganges^ 
a former Brineipal of Patna College, Mr. W. MeCrindle, 
has recorded that a line of wooden palisades was discovered^ 
running from north-west to south-east. In the more closely- 
settled areas of Banbiporo, Gnlzarbagh and Patna City practi- 
cally nothing is known about the levels beneath the present 
surface of the ground. Buchanan mentions that everywhere 
in diggings bioken pots, but 'very . little else, are to be found ; 

* Lfut-Iira delivered at the Annual Gmierai Alee ting of the Society on the 
22nd March 1927. 
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and where the ri?er washes away the bank,, inaiiy' oH wells are 
laid' open,, but; iiothinff 1ms been discovered to indicate large or 
mag’nifleent kiildings/’ In areas mch as ihescN attempts to 
. carry o.ut systematic explomtion have doiibth ss Ijcsoi prevented 
by consideratioos of the cost of acquiring land a.s well as other 
difficulties,, blit until something of the kind is niiderlakoii 
there is . nothing to Justify the opinion which is (‘cmiiionly 
. held,: that aiicient Pa taFipotra itself has been washed away by 
encroachments of ' the river. 

Amongst the important developments, lion ever, which are 
. Bow taking place in the neighbonrhood of Patna College in 
connection , with, the University scheme,' a modem sewage 
system is being installed,, in eo.nnect5oiii wit.li which a network 
of trenches for sewers and one or two fair-sized tanks arO' 
being dug to depths extending in places as far down as twenty- 
four or twenty-five feet balo.\v the snrfaee. . Though this work 
is naturally being carried out by the contractors in a manner 
which w’OuId not be approved by seientillc archmolMgi,stg, it 
^can nevertheless be regarded'as .a preliminury exploration of the 
,„site|,'and as a means of learning something more about the 
oldest of the capitals which, in .fnlfilraent of the romaikable 
prophecy attril^uted lo the Buddha himself, great men have 
been impelled to establish in this Beighboiirhood, 

Two tube wells have also been bored recently on this site for 
the future water-supply and- have been carried down to depths 
of ,325';' and ITS Teei ; 'A exam-ination of the matrrial brought 
up during these borings has 'thrown light on the nature of the 
underground strata corresponding: to periods much earlier than 
those of which there is any historical record. 

In order to take advantage of . such a unique opportunity, 
a close watch has been 'kept on "the work so far as it has yet 
proceeded. Besides opening up several promising lines for 
further study, some definite tmiliB have already been obtained, 
which it is possible to mention now^ 

It is generally assumed that the average rate at which soil 
forms over old sites, due to the deposition of dust, silt, ete is 
something like one foot/ a century. Estimates even higher 
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tliaa tbie .have been made as regards Patna itself, and it' seems ■ 
natural to assume that close to the 'Ganges, where the ground 
is , higher than elsewhere, the process has, been iiio.r0. rapid 
owing to various physiographioal actions familiar to all who 
have lived on its bank. The present excavations, however, 
have proved that the natural yellow ' clay whieh forms the 
upper portion of the thick bed of Ganges alluvium in this 
neighboBthood, is much closer to the surface than seemed 
probable. The uppermost limit of this stratum, whieh shows 
no signs of human settlement except in places where there have 
evidently been previous diggings for wells or cesspools and 
even tanks, is not more than fourteen or fifteen feet below ' the 
surface. It is separated from the earth above it by a layer of 
fine white dust or silt about a foot thick, down to which the .' 
rootlets of trees, as well as colonies of white ants, have been 
found to 'extend. The upper limit of the alluvial clay at Patna 
near the Ganges Is between 154- and 155 feet above the level 
of the sea. . . 

An interesting conclusion which follows from this is, that 
in ancient times the site of the important buildings, pillars, etc. 
at Kumrahar and Bulandibagh was considerably lower than 
the Land near the river, just as it is now. Bulandibagh, or the 
raised garden as the name implies, stands well above the 
cultivated fields which surround it, but its surface is now only 
164 feet above sea level, or about five feet lower than the 
University site. The excavations which are now being carried 
out at Bulandibagh by Kai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh show 
that virgin soil is not reached until at least seventeen feet 
below the surface, showing that it is certainly not less than 
seven or eight feet lower than it is near the Ganges, It is 
impossible to say why the ''- builders of ancient Pataliputra 
selected for important buildings a site so relatively low as 
Kumrahar and its neighbourhood, hut it is^ certain that their 
choice was an unfortunate : -one,' • for as the sections of the 
excavation clearly show, this- area has at a later date suffered 
very severely from floods, apparently from the river Sone* 
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It is possiMa that, tlie leirel: of ..virgin, soil near KiiinraJiar is 
even lower tliaii stated above^ '.for Spooner in ]>!aife8 lowvid 
foiHidatioiis ' at greater . depth and the upper surface of tl'o’! 
remarkable line of horizontal and inasBive S'll timbers "whieb is 
now- being exposed is about twenty-five or twerity'*aix feet 
below, the surface. But from the general appearaime it soenie 
probable that these timbers , were laid in li*enehes clng for the 
purpose into .virgin ■ soil,, and that at Kniiiraliar as at Patna 
.College the . ordinary thickness of the . stratum of earth which 
shows- sig.Bs of human 'settlement is not more tlian from 
fourteen to 8eventee.n feet. Even ' supposing that the of 

this stratum has ■■ aceum.iilated . since Mauryan times which is 
a most unlikely assiiraption^ the average rate of soil-formati.ai 
.must be'reduced to .not miieh more than six inches in a eeiitury, 
This has ., an important bearing ■. .on any future excavations at 
Patna, for if the -work now going on in the closely settled areji 
near the river reveals anything of sufficient i.tti|'iortaiicc ito 
Justi.fy scientific investigation by arclunolngigfSi it will not 
be necessary to estimate for such deep digging as has been 
supposed, 

■ So'.far .at any rate, it ca-nnofc be said that any such discoveries 
have been made. The only signs of a settlement layer hitherto 
observed oci-ur at a depth of between seven and nine feet, but 
even these indications are not very definite. Almost every- 
where, as Buchanan observed, the eaith contains many frag- 
ments of brick and pottery, but the terracotta figures and other 
finds which point to Kushana, Sungan or Mauryan age Oi^ctir 
for the most part below the settlement level. The specimens 
exhibited at the meeting have been arranged side by side with 
typical finds obtained by Dr. Spooner or Eai Sahib Manoraiijan 
Ghosh at Kumrahar and Bulandibagh, which have been 
kindly lent by the authorities of the Provincial Museum in 
order to show the striking resemblance 'in many respects. But 
it must be observed that in addition to thO' absence of any 
imporlant buildings^ the,, Patna College rite has yielded no 
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aneieiit.. coins and no inscribed fragments with tli.e ■ 
of a single clay seal. In. fact; it seems probable that the 
land ia this locality was only -on the outskirts of the .„ aii.o,ieat 
city^ and that Patalipiitra itself was farther to the east or 
sonth-eastj with its centre somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Gnlzarbagh, 

During the excavation of the deep septic tank, two small 
cylinders of white stone^ with a slightly convex and highly 
polished ends^ were found at a depth of between twelve and 
fourteen feet# Almost simultaneously an exactly similar 
though smaller specimen was unearthed at Bulandibagh 
twelve feet below the snrface. 'The hardness and density of 
the mineral in these cylinders correspo.nd to quartz^ but from its 
transliieency and somewhat waxy lustre it may be chalcedony 
and thus resemble the still smaller hexagonal specimen hunid 
at Basarh and desmibed by JSloch a.iid Vredeuburg in AMS., 
page 100. One perfect and one broken specimen of 
the same smaller type^ but of less fine appearanoei were also 
found in a trench in .the grounds- of ' the Bihar College of 
Engineering about one-fourth mile ' away. 

Mr.' R. D. Banerjee has suggested that these were used by 
Jewellers for weights^ and if this be -correet it is interesting to 
' notice that quartz was used in ancient times for this purpose^ ' 
Just as it is . now with delicate laboratory balances* . On this.' 
theory - and allowing- for a '..slight loss of weight owing ' to - 
chipping, it would appear as if the ancient unit of Such weights 
was something between 1*83 and D85 grams, and that the 
four complete specimens contained seven, eight, thirty-six and 
forty of these unite, respectively.® 

^ A rectangular ^uach-marked coin lias since been found, but in too bad”" 
a state for restoration. 

^ The Geological authorities at Calcutta pronounced it to be a vein of quartz. 

^ Dr, Banerji-Siistri in forms me that the Bharana or ancient unit of weight 
is supposed to have been 42 grains ' or 2'^ra drams, approximatelj double the 
above. Two others of this type have since been found, one of an ornamental 
yellow and reel stone bat u a fortunately brohen. and the other deep red. The 
latter resembles eight spceimenB already in the Patna Museum, iivm Bodh 
Gaya, Basarh, etc. All these appear to be also quartzitic in type, their density 
varying from 2-62 to 2*7, and a study of these may throw more light on the 
value of the dharana. ' e 
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; ■ .Tlie mily elay seal so far , discovered' was fotind oloso to tlio 
.river aiid iiot onore thaii six feet from the surfaea io a irenc!i 
■ leading to Koila Ghat. This shows the figure of a seated lion, 
facing le% with an inscription below in OnptarBrahiiii 
'.characters read by Dr. Banerji-Sastri as KAltNA'MITltA 
(SYA}.* Several similar but considerably smaller j^eals oi” this 
,' type were,, found by Spooner at Kimrahar^ which resemble 
two found' by him at Basarh {A.S.IL^ 191 344-) when he 
pointed out the resemblance of the lion to that on the Marnyan 
column ' at. Bakhra. Marshall. also describes 

three similar' lion seals found at Bhita in the Kiishaiia.., Early 
.and Late Gupta levels, i.e. circa first .to’ fifth centuries a,c. 

With the possible exception o.f' a single frapmont, a. small 
shaven head|. it is noteworthy that every one of the terracoila 
human figurines or fragments which have come to Iigltt 
represent the form of a woman. There are sovera! of very 
different sizes which represent a naked woman in a sitting 
posture, in- one case holding a baby in her arms. This speci- 
men is exactly similar to one -recently -found at Buxar, and 
.the head in both cases is , of a curiously primitive type. One 
of the terracotta plaques is particularly interesting beeausie it 
is identical with a specimen -found by Spooner at Kiinimliar, 
and because only three . days later ' the Bulnndibagh exeavaiioti 
yielded the upper half of, another.' The resemblance is so 
complete that all three have probably been produced by the 
same mould, and it seems as if this figure must be a rcpiesen- 
feaiion of the Mother -Goddets ■ or .-similar femaft^worship cult 
widely diffused at Patna, ; 

The terracotta figures of animals discovered are Burnorviis. 
Some have evidently been mounted on disks serving as wlieels 
and have been used as toys. The markings are similar to those 
on a small figure of a horse found at Old llsjagriha. Perhaps 
the best of these is the figure of a horse with a bridle, as the 
head and neck are particularlj well modelled, but the rest of 
the body is much too small and of very crude workmanship. 
Several perfect specimens of seated monkeys have been found, 
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whicli ape similar to fragments unearthed at Bulandtbagh, 
etc. Amongst others may be mentioned ■ three geese^ eTidently 
intended to float on watefj a lizard^ an elephant with traces of: 
figures of two m.n riding on its back; a leopard^ and a ram^s 
head Just like those ' found at Baxar, Basarh^ ete. .The most 
interestiog^ however^ is a small and very curious figure with 
tw'o small projections or feet to enable it to stand upright. • Its 
head is that of a snake, but. the body though flat appears from 
the markings and .shape to .rapresmifi a woman. This figure 
bai.cg entire solwes the puzzle regaidiog the nature of several 
though larger fragments, both of the head and of the hourglass 
shaped body, which have been found at Basarh, Buxar, , etc, 
and the theory may be advanced that it was intended to 
represent a Nagini. 

The beads of eomelian; etc* are similar to those found at 
Bulaudibagh and elsewhere in ancient sites. 

Patna is so far from the nearest hills that it seems eertam 
that any stones found at this neighbourhood must have been 
brought there by human agency. During the excavations 
a fair numler of small stones has been found, which from 
their shape, polish or other features strongly suggested an arti- 
ficial origin. They can he classified in four main groups— 
(1) stones rectangular in cross-section, with either two or four 
flat and unpolished faces, which might be taken for whetstones 
but aeoorJing to Mr. R. D. Banerjee were probably used as 
net-sinkers ; (2) wedge-shaped stones,, highly polished, with 
a sharp ehisel-eclge, perhaps spearheads ; (S) pyramidal stones, 
highly polished, with three faces meeting in a point, some of 
which look like arrowheads ; and (4) thin and more or less flat 
disks of irregular shape, also highly polished. 

So far as is known, no neoiithic vveapons have been found in 
the district of Patna, even in the ' Rajgir Hills. Some typical 
jspecimensof groups (2) and (fl) . were therefore submitted to 
Dr. E. IL Pascoe, Director of the Geological Survey of India, 
lor expert opinion* Dr. Pascoe has' kindly shown them to other 
coflScers and writes as follows?, Dr, Christie is inclined to 
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thiiik' that, the large, brown stone Avitli the sc|iiaro 

other ronndad^ ■may, have lanai fasIiifauMl 
artificially, , IlcT.iamiaiks The sarat^^^^ on one of llio riHuuiod 
edges look like traees of the' treatment {or rounding oil: iSuH 
edgOj and seem too closely parallel to eae.li other to i.H‘ nf iialtirai 
origin/ ^ ^ ^ f he rest of us tliiiik t-liat m no oC 

the stones could be ■ilefiiiitely regarded as of aiiilii i il {irig;iii. 
The scratches on the. .edges of the specimen, iioiic cl are more 
likedj the effeit of lamimition. pkn.es.'^*’ 

As regards the speeimeiis of ■ group (i) Di% rascoe smjs 
they are all typically wiiid'-poliBhed, .and the wedge shape is 
probably the reaiilt of .oblique ■■ jeiu'ihig o.r eleaviige* Thu’r 
noiiceable smoothness is due^ to the actio:ii of wiiid/'^ As 
regards group -(3) .be says ./M,he. other - three spieinitms^ 
pyramidal or 'sub-pyrauiidal ia shape, are .all very iiittU'i'Hiirig'* 
to us dll til at .they' appear to.be typical ‘‘ ilrcibi-nteiv,' ,A 
dreikaiileTs as the name imp/lh'S, is a stone wiili three edges 
separating three wxdbmarked faces ending in a point. Tlio 
stone rests opoE one of these fjwes, while the other two are 
formed and polished by Band driven against tlicir surface by 
wind action. 8Loiild the stone become iurned over, tlic^ basiil 
surfhce is exposed and polished in a fimilar way, while one of 
the original u|per faces forms the basid facc^ hihI is prot-.,'ctcd. 
The end oi' the stone remote from the prevailing wind dirtfcllon 
is generally rousided or irregular, Of the ihree btciicB you 
eent^ one has leached an advanced slage^ ano is a ticaulifui 
specimen of a dreikani'T, Br. Fermer first ealkcl my aiicii- 
tion to this faci One of the faces is eonsidcmably loiigimr 
than the other two nnd is evidently the basal face on which the 
stone reskd. The point is quite sluijqv while the other end 
of the stone is typically rounded. ^ # 

All are beautifully polished/^ 

While the theory of any neolithic origin of these stories is 
thus not confimed their' forms are sufficleniJy curious to justify 
thfeir preservation in. the coUeotion. As the tube-well boring 
on this site' have ■ been '-carried out by ^^syatem of water-ilash^ 
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aoj sharp cliBtsinetloii's between different strata passed through 
by the drill must be to a certain extent obliterated; Imt. by 
the courtesy of Mr. Hasan Imam the results ■ obtained ■ can 
be coiiipapcd with those of two eight ancba*-half .inch drjr borings 
at Baiikipore carried down to Sll and 800 feet at Hasan 
Manzil aod Fraser load respectively. In all main features 
there is remarkably close agreement bet ween the two sets ot 
borings. They show that the thickness of the bed of alluvial 
clay immediately below reoent earth-formation is about 180 feet, 
thus extending to a depth about forty-five feet below the present 
level of the se, 2 . The quantity of kankar mixed' wdth the clay 
increases at the lower depths, and ths stratum is iiiteiiTipted by 
two bods of sa'iiii, each about ten feet thick, about 100 and 150 
feet below the surface. The clay rests on another bed of sand 
quite sixty feet, thick, 'fine above hut gradually getting coarser 
lower dow,rL At a depth of 250 feet the first signs of gravel 
or pebbles occur, and thence. down to the end of, the borings 
layers of gravel ::,n(l Sand alieroate. 

ihe great thickness and comparative uniformity of the bed 
of clay at Patna seem . to indicate that the chances of discovery 
of anv p5oto”histo.r:ic seftderoent .in ' this Beighkuirhood, are 
remote*^ No indications of aninia] life.- were noticed in .the 
Patna 'College borings, but at Fraser ' Eoad the d'rill bruught 
up from. the first, layer, of .gravel,., between ' 240 and' 260 feet 
below the surface, three. 'small hones. These have been kindly 
examined by Dr. Pilgrim .of the Geological Survey, who states, 
that one conveys nothing except, that it is a veiietrale bone 
ftagraent The second is a., vertebra of a crocodile and t!;*e 
third is the left naviculo cuboid bone (i.e one of the left 
hoof) of aa ox. It is just barely possible though not likely in 
Dr. Pilgrim^s opinion that a careful study of the last-named 
specimen might give some indication of specdic value. 

It seems that even at this depth the strata met with 
correspond to a fresh-water period of comparatively quite recent 

1 I iiBderstaodfcliat Dr. Baiierji-Sastri kis recently discovered remains of this 
uafciire at Busar, twenty-two feet Mow the Mauryan level. 
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geological antiquity and there is no sign of any salt water 
influence (o support the theory that the Ganges valley once 
formed an arm of the sea between the Vindhyas and Central 
Asia. This could hardly be expected, for at Luoknow a 
boring carried to a depth of nearly 1,000 feat showed no 
sign of an approach to the bottom of the alluvial formation, 
while even at Calcutta a boring ‘'reached a depth of 481 
feet without signs of either a rocky bottom or marine beds, 
while fragments of fresh-water shells were found as low as 
S80 feet below the surface." 
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Plate I. Kutai Tundi, Khiching. Mayuhbhanj. 




II, — Note on t2ie Ancient Moanments of 

Mayurbliaiij 

By Bai Baliadw Eamaprasad CliaadEg B.A*, WJiSM. 

The ancients monuments of MayiirbliaBi are. pmctically 
centred in one single locality, Khiching, now a small village 
near the western' frontier of the state. The name Kliicling 
kji mmftion {apaMrn'^^%) of Khijjinga or Ilhijjmga-Eotta, 
the capital of the early Bhi-fija chiefs aecc rding to their 
copper-plate grants, .and the e,Nistirg moinin.ents support the 
identification. The rains of the ancient city e:sitend far beyond 
the limits of the niodeyB village irom the hank of the 
Khairbhandan on the north to that of ' the Euntakhair on the 
south. ■ These two hill streams meet !)elow\the site 'and their 
combined stream dhoharges its waters into the Baitai'ni 
three miles below. About five miles to- the north ^cf KbiJiii^g 
lies Kolhan in the Singhtlinm district .and to the light of tlio 
Baitarini atrcteliOfr the Keonjhar . Slate,.- Fiom the gt-ographl*- 
cal position it, appears that Khiching nas at one time the 
capital of a principality eomparising ^ the western half of the 
MayorbhanJ State, K eoojhar and Kolhan. ■ 

As a visitor approaches Khiching from the ea&t the first 
monument that arrests his attention- is a small stone temple 
popularly known as Kutai Tundi' and the phallic emblem of 
Siva installed in it is called. .Sarvesvsra (Plate 1). It is 
a temple of the style of aTchit-eeture-:narpcd Nagara in the 
Sanskrit manuals and Indo-Aryan -.-by Fergussoii. The 
ciiatinguishing feature of the Indo-Aryaii temple is its sSikhaia 
or the curvilinear spire on the’perpendicular or 

mlh, 
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• Theplintli of' the Knthi Tmdi is now buried in the small 
mound that lias formed around it. A , very largo proportion 
of the carved stones formlog the facades of fclie outer walls of the 
cella and the sikhara have fallen down and the soiitli-easterE 
corner of the sikhara- has already oolhipsed. Still it is possible 
to form an idea of the beautiful outline of the sikhara when 
the temple was complete. The flue propcirfcion of the perpendi- 
eular lower part to the sikhara is recognisable. Though the 
decorative sculptures are not of high order of merit and the 
decoration was not elaborate^ the grace of proporlioa and, 
line must have rendered it a very lovely little shrine* One 
peculiar feature of the Ivntai Tundi, as of other old temples of 
Khiching that are no longer in existence, is the absence of 
the mukkmmndapa or porch. A porch is mainly inlcanledfor the 
convenience .of the worshippers, A richly ornamented temple' 
without porch appears a more pious strnerure tlnin one .with 
, a porch ; for in the ' former .the lamp of sacriiice burns with 
greater brilliance. 

About 400 j.ards to the. west of , the Kutiii Tun.cli .is 
situated the Thakicimi ^did or tlie comp/oiincl of the Goddess 
which contains the ruins of the principni gitmp of ancient 
temples at Khiching. The Thakiirani or the Goddess is 
represented by an image of Chamunda, known as Kifiohake^vari, 
and is still recognised as the patron goddess of the rtiliiig hoiiee 
of MayurbhauJ. There is a shrine of Kifidiakesvari within the 
palace of Baripada and another at Bahulda, In the mnack or 
land-grants issued by the Maharajas of MayiirbhanJ in the 
eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries, the goddess who 
is invariably invoked, in the preamble along with Jagannatha is 
named Khijinge^vaii or the Lady of Khijing or Khiching, and 
Kifichakelvari is only a corrupt form of that name. Short 
accounts of the monumeDts in the Tluikuraiii^s compound and 
of excavations carried therein have already been included in 
ArcbEeological Survey of India, Annual lieport for 1922-23 
(pages 124 - 128 ), 1923-24 (pages 85 * 87 ] and 1924 - 25 . These 
excavations have disclosed the remains of a group of old temples 
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of wiieli two' were ¥ery elaborately ornamented. The 'bigger 
one of tbege tw^o temples tliat ocenpied ' the '■ central position in 
tiie group Jiad a base S5 feet, square. and- 'may be designated 
tbe hadiulmd or tbe great tem|le of 'Kbiching... ‘When I visited 
Kbieliing in 1922^ the site of this great temple was represented 
by a mottnd on ■which stood tbe small brick ghrine of libijlhges- 
vari (Kificiiakesvari) and the Khandiyo Deub . The Khaiidiya 
Detil^ as its name indicates^ w-as an nnfioisbed temple, of which 
the cella only w^as built and the iikkara w^as ne'ver added. 
Behind the Khaiicliya Beni there was. impenetrable; jongie and 
on other sides against the walls ivere placed some very beautiful 
fragmentary sculptures. The' magnificent carved door , frame 
fixed in tbe Khandiya Deiil undoubtedly belonged . to the great 
temple that, once stood on the site (Plate .2). The images of. 
the Gaiiga and the Yamuna at the 'lower part of the 'door jambs 
are very nicely modelled. The wmrshipper, passing through: the 
doorway bearing these images evklentiy reaped the benefit of 
purification by bathing in the waters of the two; holy rivers 
before worship. In the 'working, season of i.923-2.4»' we under- 
took the exeawation of the mound and. finished the work in 1925. 
These excavations yielded a la,Fge number 'of carved .architectural 
pieces and more or less mutilated, sculptures that- once decorated, 
the great temple* The pieces so far recovered' do not amount to 
much more than half the materials. As none "of .those pieces 
bear any inscription^ we have no direct evidence ; relating to' the 
time when and the people by whom thiS' temple was built, But 
there is no dearth of indirect evidence, .'.From a mound cutgMe 
the Thakurani^s compound has been recovered . the lower half 
of an inscribed' image of the Bedhisatva Avalokiies-vara, .The 
inscription on the' base' of this image reads ' 

II 

“This (image) of the Lord LokeSa has been made by Sri- 
LharajDiivaraba assisted by Kirtti for Baja §ri-EayabbanJa, 
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JJixs linage agrees in stylo and (.echniqne with images 
belonging to the great temple and so it, may bo recognised as a 
work of tlie s ime epoch. The form of tho Nagari letters indicates 
that this record and therefore tlnsimi»»' should ho .msigned to 
the eleventh or twelfih century a.v A Raja Rajabhanja of 
Kldjjinga or Khiching we know om a oopper-plato grant 
found in the Buinangliati subdivision of the SI uyurbhanj State 
and published 5u years ago.’ Two other copper-plate grants 
of Baijabhailja s father Runabhafija have also been published.* 
From the-e records we obtain thi.s account of the Bhaiija chiefs 
of Khicihing. Adibha-ilja ’Virabhadr.i was miraeniously born of 
the egg of a peahen and brought up by llishi Vasishtha, the 
priest of the solar Ikshfiku line of the Kshatriyas. In the line 
of Idibhafija was born Kottablianja, "fire to the forest of 
his fees.'’' Kottabhafijii was succeeded by bis son Digbbafija 
whose feet wore worshipped by hundreds of vassal chiefs. 
Digbhafija’s son was Banabhafija who lived at Khijjing.ikotta 
(Khiching). Ranabhafija’s son and successor was Rajabhafij a. 
It seems to me that it was Digbliailja who first settled at 
Khiching and be or his successor Banabhanja built the great 
temple. The letters of the copper-plate grants referred to above 
closely resembio the letters of the inscription on the image of 
Avalokite^vara and therefore the identification of Raja Rayabhanja 
of this inscription with Raja Itajabaanja of the copper-plate grant 
is unavoidable. The early Bhaiija chiefs of Khiching as well as 
the artists they employed for building and decorating their 
temples were not of local origin^ for no trace of any monument 
of an earlier age marking an earlier stage of development of 
the art has been discovered at Khiching or its neighbourhood. 
Wiierefrom, then, came the Bhanjas and the artists they 
employed ? By stylistic analysis it is possible to suggest 
a provisional answer to this question. 

Plate 3 represents a side piece of one of the three main niohes 
on three sides of the perpendicular part of the great temple, and 

‘ Journal of the MiaU’o Sooieiff ofSeoffal, Vpl. XL., left, Pt. I, p. 168. 

Ihia., p. 166 j J.B.O.E.S., 1918, pp.’ 1?2.177, ! . 



Plate 3, Side piece of a main niche of 
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Plate 8, Mahisahardinl Khiching. 
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Plate 7, Kaetikeya. Lingaeaj. Bhuvanesvae. 
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Plate 4. Carved Stones decorating the Sikhara of the Great 
Temrle of Khiching. 
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Plate 4 shows the carved stones that decorated the middle 
portion of esch feijade of the sikhara. As the photograph of 
a part of the temple of Brahme^vara at Bhuvanesvara reproduced 
on Plate 5 indicatesi the stjle of decoration and particniarly 
the scroll work with animal figures is Orissan and is evidently 
the work of Oriya artists. But the fignre scnlptures re^^eal 
a different ‘artistic strain. In Plate 6 is reprodoeed a life size 
image of Siva that was once set up in one of the main niches of 
the great temple of Kbiching. The face of this image is lit np by a 
subtle smile and the expression is naturalistic. The upper part of 
the figure is well modelled, but the lower part is heavy and less 
carefully fmislicd. Compare this image with the colossal image 
of Karttikeya in one of the main niches of the temple of 
Lingaraj at Bliuvanesvar in Orissa (Plate 7) and note the diffe- 
rence. This Karttikeya is a masterpiece of Orissan sculpture. 
One notable point of difference between the two is the contour 
of the face. The face of the image of Karttikeya and of most 
other images installed in the temples of Bhuvanesvar or fixed in 
their niches is of the same type, round and broad. But unlike 
the works of the contemporary Fculjitors of Orissa, the images of 
Kliiching hare more regular features. Among other specimens 
at Khiching I reproduce the magnificent torso of Durga 
Mahishamardini (Plate 8) engaged in killing the demon more out 
of pity as reflected in her face than in a spirit of revenge, and 
Nagis that capped the row of pilasters decorating the outer side 
of the sanctum of the great temple (Pate 9 and 10). Eegular 
features are a characteristic of the products of the school of 
sculpture tbit flourished in Bengal and Bihar contemporaneously. 
But here also the difference is no less remarkable. In the standing 
images of the period found in Bengal and Bihar the pose of 
the lower half of the body is straight and stiff, and the back 
slab is decorated in quite different ways. .These considerations 
lead to the conclusion that while the artists employed by the 
Bhanja chief for decorating the greit temple of Khiehing were 
imported from Orissa, for designing figure sculptures he must 
have employed an artist of genius probably brought up in 
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the Gaiidiaii (Bengal-Bihar) sohool/wliOj as a eoiiserjiieiie.e of his 
cof]tfi€t with the Orija arlista a^d aided hyfr(‘sli insitiraiioii fwm 
nature, founded a newnttbool.of art' at K liiehiny;, llie * liief who 
employed this master.' must have'eome fiom eiuiire tvf 

eultnre than Orissaj for had lie been 'a Oriya in he would 

probahiy hiwe employed Orhui, artists oidv ami we should have 
at Khiehing mere repHeas.of the t.empli*s of ■lil!iiva:nesV'''i.r 
masterpieces of a new type. 


III.- — The Matha 

By Rai Baliatur Hiral^al, 

In ooe of my Magpur Uarver^ity Extension lectures on the 
Kalaeliari Kings of Tripnri I happened to mention in ooiinectioa 
with Yn?ai‘aja(k¥a that he gave three lakhs of villages to 
Golaki Matha/^ '.f his information comes from an inscription in 
Malkapiiiani in the Madras Presidency, ^ It records the history 
of Saiva- teachers and of their influence on royal families of 
that period. In tracing out the origin it incidentally mentions 
the name of the Kalachuri king who endowed their matha . or 
monastery with a gift of three lakfs of villages. It begins by 
saying that there was the 'country known as the Dalialamandala 
situated between the rivers Bhagirathi (i^e. Ganges) and 
Narmada and inii was a line of Saiva te-aohers whose founder 
was Durvasa. In this line appeared Sadbhava Sambhu who 
received from tlic Kahmhuri king Yuvarajadeva as a bhiksha 
or gift a province, in %vhieh there were three lakhs of , villagest 
This teacher founded a monastery called Golaki Matha and 
transferred the province for ' the maintenance of the matha. 
From this it is clear Ih^it Sadbhava Sambhu was a contemporary 
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of y taM.rrija(le?a I of DahaK which is the wolWaiowa name of 
the country between the '' Ganges and Narmadfi and which is 
iiieiitioiieil even by the Arab gcograplier Albernni who visited 
the country during the reign of Gafugeyacleva, the great-great- 
grandson of f nvarijadeva L Dih^ls formed the weBtern part 
of the Chedi kingdom, in this eoiintry there is no Sivite 
monastery which could claim to be such a grand institution 
as the Golaki Matha except the Chaunsatha Jogini temple at 
Bhedaghat which is of a type suited for the Pai^upata sect to 
which the teachers and priests of the Golaki Matha belonged. 
The worship of the femaleenergy is the prominent feature of 
this sect and the Bhedaghat matha enshrines female deities even 
exceeding C4, the traditional number* The matha k' ffda or 
circular and the name Golaki fits in very well, if it was given 
on account of the structure of the bypethral cloister occupied 
by the joginis. But the mention in some inscriptions of the 
alternative name Golagiri seems to indicate that the monastery 
took its name from the hill on which it was situated, which 
is a very natural thing to call after. The Chaunsatha Jogini 
matha is situated on a roundish hillock which was probably 
called Golagiri or the round hillock. When the matha was 
constructed on it, it superseded the name of the hillock and 
came to be named after the goddesses installed there. It 
must be remembered that the word Bhedaghat cannot be 
a name of a bill. It plainly refers to a (/hM or crossing of 
the Narmada river there. Therefore it does not come in 
the way of the name of the Golaki Matha. My view is that 
the original name was Golagiri Matha, which in course of 
time got corrupted into Golaki Matha. I should also state here 
that Mr, R. D. Banerji, a Saperintendeat of Arohmdogy and 
competent palaographist, has recorded his opinion that the 
script in which the names nf the Joginis have been carved 
on the pedestals belongs to'"- the tenth century, the period to 
which Yuvarajadeva belonged. It is also in the fitness of 
things that a grand matha to which a third of a big province 
was gifted should be located in the vicinity of the donoris 
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capital, from whioh the temple is not more than three miles 
away. I am calculating this from the present situation of 
the village Tewar, but Tripuri in its heyday extended far and 
wide, and must certainly have included the Golagiri monastery ' 
within its limits. Yuvarajadeva was a very great builder^ 
We have numerous remains of temples and buildings erected 
by him at several places, for instance, Gorgi, 11 miles from 
Kewah, Inscriptions have been found there which show that in 
the Gorgi religious institutions the same sect of Sivites presided 
as at the Golaki Matha. In fact, I am inclined to hold that the 
village derives its name from the monastery that was established 
there and that Gorgi is merely a corruption of Golaki. 
Golaki Matha attained such importance that the priests and 
teachers connected with it are spoken in numerous inscriptions 
of the Madras Presidency as belonging to the Golaki-vaihfo 
or lineage and as Bhikshamatha-santana or Lakshadhyayi** 
santana, that is the descendants of students supported by 
the lakh gift, or a monastery endowed with Bhiksha gift. 
Elsewhere they are mentioned as belonging to the Bhiksha 
matha of the Golaki Matha santana, which leaves no doubt 
as to the interpretation of these somewhat mixed up terms* 
Inscriptions referring to the Golaki Matha have been found in 
Cuddapah, Kurnool^ Guntur and North Arcot districts in the 
Madras Presidency. The matha had its branches at Pushpa- 
giri, Tripurantakam, Tiraparankonram and Devikapuram. 
This fact, recorded in a region so remotely situated from the 
country of its origim leads me to make an assertion that Gorgi 
was also a branch of the Golaki Matha, as also Chandreha 
where an inscription has been found amongst the ruins of 
a temple and a monastery, recording their erection by a Saiva 
ascetic Prabodha Siva of the Mattamayura clan, the same to 
which the priests of Nohala'^s temples belonged. The record 
states that the buildings were constructed in the Kalachnri year 
724-972 A.n. This is just the time when the Golaki Matha 
of Bhedaghat should Isave thrown out branches in places close 
to the Kalaehuri capital. Perhaps it would not be too much to 
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surmise that the ChauBsatha Jogiai temple o£ Eiiajiifalia wliic’.i 
is now' depleted ofits Jogirus- also formed a braiudi of C:roI,;,k! 
Matlia, though, the piideof the Clmiidellas who Hiuilly uprooted 
the Kalaelmris has caus?ed a tradition to grow up that the 
Bhedaghat matha was a later one to which the Joginis ol 
the Khajiiraha temple fled on being displeased with the 
treatment of the local people* I have rather dwelt too long 
on the Golaki Matha^ but the matter is controversial and it 
occurred to me that I might emphasise the question in order 
to draw the attention of scholars willing to solve it/^ 

Thus it was my intention to leave the question of identify- 
ing GoIaki Matha to other scholars, but in April Iasi tlie renowned 
antiquarian Mr, K.P* Jayaswal happened to visit tin? Chaim- 
sath Jogini temple. He thought the matter was more than that 
of local interest and asked me to move the question again 
especially in view of the fact that my remarks wen-e deliventid to 
mere students of colleges of a backward province and did not 
come prominently to the notice of antiquarian scholars^ except 
Br* !')« R« Bhandarkarj who happened to be present at Nagpur 
when the lecture was delivered* He was interested in the point 
and took a copy of the lecture for publication in the Bhandarkar 
Institute Chronicles of Poona; where I am informed it is wait- 
ing for its turn to see the light* The Standard Dictionary 
defines a chronicle as a register of facts and events in the 
order of So the Poona register will iiatiimlly register 

it in due order of time* 

I must confess that my remarks quoted hereinbefore were 
made without having well studied the Gorgi Inscriptioiq which 
attracted my attention when I visited Gorgi Just a few clays 
before the delivery of the lecture. It was the grandness of the 
ruins at that place (a gorgeous gateway whereof adorns the 
palace of the Maharaja of Rewa) which made me waver between 
Gorgi and Bhedighat in locating Golaki temple. On a recon- 
sideration of the matter I now feel convinced that the monastery 
at BhedSghat was really the original Golaki MathU; in spite of 
gome difficult problems to be discussed’ presently. 
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The account given o£ the origin of the matha at' Gorgiin 
the G'Orgi iiisciiption and ' another found at Chaiadrehe^ a village 
on the Son river about 20 miles from 0orgi, precludes the 'pos- 
siMlity of Gorgi Matha being identical with the original Golaki 
■Matha of universal fame. The Gorgi msciiption records that 
Prabhiva Siva^ was brought from Madhumati by Yuvarajadeva^ 
sou of Mugdhatunga^ and was made to accept a monastery, where 
he had built a temple, to the north of which the disciple of that 
abbot-,, viz. Praxair taiiva, later on built another temple of ^iva.^ 
This information combined with the inspection of the locality 
makes it clear that Yiivarajadeva^s temple stood on a round 
artificial rnouncl now known as Gurgaja. It was from there 
that the grand Urma (gateway) was removed to the Kewah 
palace within living memory, These facts clearly show that 
Sadbhava Sambliii had nothing to do with the buildings or 
appointments at Gorgi. ■ Yuvarajadeva ■ apparently imitated 
the model of his gum and lavished money on superior architec- 
tural structures. Apparently Sadbhava Sambhu was actuated 
with a desire to spend more on institutions beneficial to the 
general - public than on mere works of show. ■ The Chaunsatha 
Jogini temple, so far as grandness of buildings is concerned, 
is certainly modest as compared with the ruins at Gorgi. 
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'.;Ne?ertheless similarity recalled to mind tlie 

origmal and tliiis imposed the name of the older iiietitiition ori 
the younger one. This explains why the village which grew 
near the matha came to be called Golaki, finally corrupted into 
Gorgi, That the originalj^Golaki Matlm was litiiatecl /m 
the capital of the Kalachuri kings , is confiraied by an 
inscription found at Trlpnrantakam which clearly states that it 
was situated in Tripnri itself. We can now easily see why 
Yuvarajadeva selected a pretty remote place for a i|iatha similar 
to the one his guru built at his own capital Had lie chosen to 
build one in the same city after his guru had built it^ it w^ould 
have been interpreted as arising from Jealousy with hiso^in 
guru. On the other hand, the absence of a temple and 
monastery on an adequate scale by the royal house would hove 
been regarded as very derogatory, especially to a king who 
was really fuper-char italic, as is evident from the magnitude ^ 
of a single gift made by him to his guni. As a matter of 
fact almost every king in his line endeavoured to build a teiujde 
01 monastery either for personal fame or for religious merit 
accruing from such an act. For instance, wa fmd Lakshmana- 
raja, son of Yuvarujadeva I, establishing a monastery at Bilahri 
in the Jiibbulpore district. Again we find his son Sankaragana 
[founding another at Beori Madha, whiclv I visited a month 
ago. ^ 

1 At first sight tho figures of 3 Iskhs villages appears iucredible, but looking to 
tbo size of villages in the Bastor St^te, flomo of which could be bought for a iiipee 
each a quarter of a century ago, when 1 tonred in that country, the wonder exiled 
would ct’^ase to exist. Mr.'K P. Jayaswaliinforms me that accordbfg to Abhidliarm 
ESjeudra, the Butlam | Jain , dictionary, a jnn originally eignified 

or that which is the subject of an assessment. It may even be a 

holding of a few acres^otland, which I actually found to bo the case in the W ardim 
district. Wlilo checking the PatwarPs work I suddenly ontered a field which the 
record showed as belonging to a distinct village, and when I asked where the 
village was, I was informed that it was a deserted village which consisted of that 
field alone in which 1 was standing. 

■ ® The ruittS' here which are on the bank of the river Eena (Kar^avati) 
exhibit a peculiar arrangement. In the centre there was a big temple of Siva, 
on either side of which there were apparently six rows of structures, each rovf 
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The ascetic whom Ytivarajadeva I made the first , - abbot of 
. his monastery was brought from Madhumati in Malwe, whioh 
was the abode of Saidhantikas' (^aiyas) and was of 

peacocks^ shrieking and dancing in joy/^ From this fact it 
appears that the clan name Mattamaynra of these ^aivas was 
derived. In fact Madhumati was sometimes called' by the 
alternative name of Mattamaynra* The Bilhari abbots were 
drafted from the same quarters. Their common spiritual 
ancestor was one Purandara, who was brought from Kadam- 
bagnha by king Avantivarman. He founded two monasteries^^ 
one at Madhumati and another at Ranod in the Gwalior State. 
At the former place he was in due course succeeded by his 
disciple Chuda^iva aHas Sikha^iva, who had two disciples^ 
Prabhava^iva and Hndaya^iva, The former became the first 
abbot of Gorgi and Chandrehe branch, while the latter became 
the head of the Bilhari branch. These find a mention in the 
Prailastis of the Kalachnri kings of Tripuri, But it is somewhat 
curious that in recounting the meritorious deeds of the various 
kings of that line the panegyrists omitted to mention such 
grants as those of three lakhs of villages or erection of temples 
at very heavy expenditure. Perhaps the explanation lies in 
the fact that a charitable gift must be kept secret, so that 
the left hand may not know what the right had done. The 
inscriptions show that the kings of Malwa, Tripuri and 
Warangal were the greatest supporters of the Pa^upata pantha 
to which the Golakl Matha subscribed, and their influence, 
coupled with the fact that the most learned scholars and 
devotees were selected as heads of that institution from a vast 
field ranging from Bengal to Malabar, no less than the liberal 
views it inculcated, rendered it a popular institution, Of 
course the tenets of the sect were tantrika, which made 
provision even for human sacrifices for the general welfare. The 

having five small open enclosnres, in each of which a Sivs. lingam enshrined j 
apparently along with a jogini. On the four corners of the big temple were four 
.other Binall shrines, thus making np a total of 64 subordinate shrines. An 
inscription on the spot mentions the name of Sahkaragana. Beori m only three 
m four miles from Bilhari, 
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Malkapuram inscription states that for the protoetion of tho 
village VisvetIvara-SiFaoharya appointed ten villagu guards 
called virabhadras, who either cut off their own head, stonuudi 
or scrotum in performance of this duty. Tliero wore some 
sects included in it like that of Kohgaviras, who used to cut 
off their heads and tongues in a mapdapa especially erected for 
that purpose with a religious fervour worthy of a better cause. 


I¥,— On a Satya Pir Legend in Santali 

O-nise 

By Serat Cteiidra Mitra-g BX® 

The worship of the deity SatjaimrayaBa is ¥ery popular 
throughout Northern India including BengaL It is helie¥ed 
by some that the deity Satyanarayana is a replica of the 
Mohammcxlaii saint named SatyaPxr^ whom the Hindus borrowed 
from .the MussaliH-anSj rehabilitated him as one of their, own 
gods and installed him in their own . pantheon. But this is mot 
so*. As I hawe show’Ti elsewhere, it is -well known that the 
Mussalmaos of Bengal have a saint named Satya Pfr whom they 
¥eiierate as a holy personage possessed of extraordinary thauma* 
.turgic power*' While the, 'Hindus of. Bengal .worship^ Satya- ' 
ii,arayaria as an inoarEation. -of -Tishnu* So far as Beia.gal is 
concerned, the two cults, namely that .of the saint Satya Pir and ' 
the worship of the deity Satyanaraya:pa, appear to have existed 
side by side. It is }iist - plausible' ■enough that, on account of 
the similarity between the 'first part of the Mussalman saint^s 
namO' and that of the Hindu deity^s cognomen, and also by 
reason of the great amity that existed between the Mohammedans 
and tlie Hindus of Bengal in the olden times, a confusion of 
ideas arose in the minds of the Hindus, which led them to think 
that Satya Pir and Satyanarayana might be one and the same 
divine being* In course of time this indefinite thought became 
confirmed into the positive belief that are tdeuiteal temge. 
As the result of this, the Hindu laity of Bengal, and, for the 
matter of that, some of th. older Bengali poets began to look 
upon Satya Pir as a replica of Satyanarayana, and composed 
poems in honour of the saintA 

» For tlie ttrgTiBientB of my tljciory, vide my article entitled 0» 

the worMf of the ddtif Satyanarayana in l^orthern India^ which has heeii 
published iu the Jmrml of the Bomlay jinthra^ological Society^ VoL XL 
pp, 768-^76. 
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Thera are many legends "eonneeted with the Mtissalmaii saint 
SatyaPir. , la the present paper, I shall deal with and discuss 
one of these legends and show'that a vamnt of it is proTalent 
among the Santals resident in the Santal Farganas' and try to 
•find out how it has found its way among these people^ who. are 
admittedly in a low plane of culture. 

An ancient Bengali poet^ named KmihMabh^ has written 
a book entitled Saii/anari^ana Pmtihi or A Book in praw 
of [the deny) Satyanirayana* A manuscript of tins Bengali 
metrical composition, which is believed to he more than 
two hundred years old, has been collected from the district 
of Murshidabad in North-Western Bengal and edited and 
printed by the Banglya Sahitya Parnhat or The Academy 
of Bengali Literature at Calcutta. This sets forth the 
undermentioned interesting legend about the miracles performed 
by the deity Satyanarayana 

(1) Once upon a time there lived two mendiants named 
Sadananda and Benode. They made preparations for setting out 
on a trading expedition. At the time of their departure, they 
placed their youngest brother Madana nuder the charge of their 
respective wives, named Sumati-.'.and Kumati. Madana requested 
his brothers to bring for him a falcon. After they had sailed 
over the river for several days, they' witnessed a wonderful 
sight. They saw a sepulchral monument floating on the river 
and dancing girls were dancing to the music played by musi- 
cians. Another miraculous sight - they witnessed, was that four 
faquirs had seated themselves on deer-skins spread out on the 
surface of the river water and "were saying their prayers there- 
upon. Several days after -they had witnessed this miraculous 
sight, they arrived in the 'kingdom of Raja Var9:^6lvara and 
reported to him the fact of their having witnessed it. Having 
made up hia mind to see this wonderful sight the Raja accom- 
panied the two merchants to the place its occurrence. But 
as the saint (Satya Fir)- had become angry with the two 
merchants they were unable to show the RaJS the aforementioned 
~ miracijldus sight Being enraged at the failure, the Raji made 
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Dp his^mmd to offer them as humaa sacrifices to the goddess 
Vasali^ but on the intercession of the saint Satya Pir the Eija 
conntermanded his order for immokting them as sacrifices and 
ordered them to undergo imprisonment for twelve years. 

(2) In the meantime Snmati and Knmati became anxious and 
began to worship the gods, praying for the safe return of their 
husbands. Coming to know of their hearts^ desire, Satya Pir 
or Narayana assuming the shape of a handsome boy of 12 years 
attired in hnmble clothing, took his stand on the riYer bank. 
Thinking him to be the god Siva in disguise, they went to him 
and prayed to him so that he might grant them boons. 
Accordingly the saint in the guise of the boy conferred this boon 
on them that they might be blessed with sons. The two ladies 
thereupon told his saintship that it was impossible for them 
to have sons as their husbands had left their homes and had 
not been heard of for twelve years. Hearing this, his saintship 
advised them to present him with offerings of sweetmeats 
{shinni). At first they refused to pay their devoirs to the Mus- 
salman saint Satya Pir. But when the latter explained to them 
that Allah and Siva were one and the same Supreme Being, 
they consented to pay their devoirs to his saintship. Thereupon 
they took lessons in the art of witchcraft from the saint. 

(S) One day Sumati and Kumati came to know that princess 
Kuntala would perform the Sv&pamvara ceremony. So they 
made up their minds to travel on a tree through the air by 
means of their magical power and visit the place where the 
ceremony would be held. Coming to know of their intentions 
secretly, the youngest brother Madan resolved to accompany 
them thither. Fearing that if his two sisters-in-law would come 
to know of his determination, they might kill him by means of 
their magic spells, he attired himself in rags and concealed him- 
self among the foliage of the magic tree from before. There- 
after the two ladies came and climbed up the magic tree 
and started for Kuntalanagara. After their arrival there, 
Madan, attired as he were in dirty rags, attended the Sva^am^ 
vara assemllp. At the behest of the saint Sa^ya Plr^ princess 
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Kuntala presented the rag.attired Madaiia with the marriage- 
garland. Although ovorybody in the assoinhly was highly 
mortified on seeing the extremely humiliaiing se!ctil;!(in made by 
the princess, she was ultimately married to Madana. 

(4) While Madana and his newly-married bride wore asleep 
in tbe bridal-ebatnber, he dreamt a dream that the saint Satya 
Fii'lhad become angry with liiin. Thereupon he wrote down 
on a piece of paper the whole of his life-history, kept it upon 
the bed and without waking up his bride, he climbed up the 
magic- tree and travelled through the air by means of it and 
returned home. But nobody came to know anything about this. 

(5) Next morning, w'hen she did not find her newly-married 
husband princess Kmitala began to weep bitterly for him. 
Seeing his daughter’s sorrow-stricken condition, her father 
the Raja began to search for him. When the Rfija arrived in 
Madana’s own country and, not being able to trace out the 
latter’s whereabouts, was about to depart therefrom, Madana 
presented himself before the king and narrated to him the whole 
of his own life-history. Thereupn, tbe Raja was extremely 
delighted and presented his son-in-law with numerous valuable 
presents and brought about a meeting between him and his 
daughter, the princess. Thereafter Madana returned home with 
his own wife. 

(6) Afterwards, Sumati and Kumati came to hear of these 
events and suspecting that Madana was aware of the fact that 
they were adepts in witchcraft, became highly apprehensive about 
their own safety and therefore made up their minds to slay him 
by giving him poison. When the saint Satya Pir became aware 
of this intention, which the two ladies harboured in their minds, 
he forbade all the shopkeepers to sell poison to anybody. When 
not being able to buy poison in the market, the two ladies were 
returning home downhearted they met the saint on the way and 
informed him of all that had happened in the meantime, Thore- 
upn the saint told tbein ; ** My .^pd ladies, I can supply you 
with a kind of poison, whieh, ir 'taken by any person, would 
jlefclhorphoie Mm teto a Mcdh.^ Accordingly they took the 
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poison /from his saintship, returned, home, and ^having mixedit 
up some .cooked- rk^ offered it to Madaiia to eat. ^The: 
latter, unsospectingly partook, of it and was immediately changed 
into a falcon. The saint, thereupon, assumed the shape of a big 
hawk and chased the falcon and seized the latter. 

{7| In the meantime the saint Satya Fir appeared to Raja 
Varnnesvara in a dream, and ordered him to release the two 
merchant- brothers Sadananda and Binoda from imprisonment; 
which he accordingly did. 

( 8 ) After they had been released from the prison, the two 

merchant brothers set out to return home. On iheir way home- 
wards.' they purchased various- presents for their respective- 
family members. At the time of purchasing the same, they 
remembered that their youngest brother, Madanakiimara, had 
requested them to purchase a falcon for .him, ■ They therefore 
sent- messengers in. all directions- to purchase for them one -of 
these birds. Just at that moment the saint Satja Pir appeared 
before the two brothers with the falcon in his hand, ihe bird 
being no other than .Madanakumara . metainorphosed .into an 
avian form. His saintship told them : If you present me 

with an offering of sweet-stuff weighing (IJ) one one-fouHk 
seer^ I shall make a free gift of this falcon to you/^ This they 
accordingly did and taking the falcon from the Pir, returned 
home and began to search for their youngest brother Madana- 
kumara. Thereupon their wives Sumati and Kumati wept aloud 
and said : Oh Lords ! we had married Madanakumara to 

princess Kuntala, who was an ogress in human form. On the 
very night of the marriage, she killed her husband and ate him 
np/"^ On hearing this the two brothers were much stricken with 
sorrow and sent the falcon to their deceased brother's widow, 
the princess. She very gladly took the bird as it had been much 
coveted by her husband. 

(9) Shortly after this, the saint Satya Pir, assuming the 
guise of a mendicant, went to the princess and begged for alms 
from her# Having nothing else by her at that time, she offered 
him li (one one-fourth) handful of rice, which he gladly 
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accepted ; and went' ,away* Under the. iainence^ of the Pir^s 
blessings all the rice in the store-room ' of the princess : was 
"changed into pearls* At this she was highly delighted and^ for 
the' welfare of her hnsband, made np her mind to offer^^ as 
prefioiisly, the prescribed quantity of sweet-stuff or $kmm to the 
Pir j she distributed the sfnmi to cTerybody present and even 
fed the falcon with a portion of it Immediately on partaking 
of the food-offering, the falcon was metamorphosed into Madana. 
Thereafter the three brothers and their family members were 
reunited and lived happily ever afterwards* 

Thera is currant in Bengal another variant of the foregoing 
legend, the incidents of which are very similar to those of 
the preceding one, as will appear from the undermentioned 
abstract : — 

(1) At Chandan-nagar there lived a merchant named 
Jayadhara, who died leaving three sons. The two elder of these 
sous were named Madana and Kamadeva, whose respective 
wives were named Sumati and Kumati. While the name of the 
youngest son was Sundara, who was unmarried. 

(2) Sumati and Kumati were really witches in human form 
and had their home in Kaynur in Assam, They were in the 
habit of climbing upon a tree every night and by means of their 
magical spells, of travelling on this vehicle through the air to 
■■Kaynur*,:- 

(8) Shortly afterwards the two brothers Madan and Kama- 
deva set out on a trading expedition. Before starting they 
made over their youngest brother Sundara to the care of their 
respective wives. At the same time the latter requested his 
brothers to bring for him a bird called Suka from the foreign 
parts they would visit, 

(4) During their husbands^ absence Sumati and Kumati 
used to leave their home and visit Kaynur riding on their tree 
vehicle. Sundara came to know of this as also of the fact that 
his two sistemn-law were witches*- ^ 

'(6) When Sumati came to know that their 

youngest' br<^he^»in4aw -had,, .dia^vered their real character, 
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they With tlie assistance of the Ooddess Kali, .slew him on two 
■occasions* But on both , these occasions the saint Satya Pii% by 
his miraculous power, restored Snndara to life. ' 

(6) When the princess of Kaynnr was about, to perform 
a Sm^mmara ceTemony for the selection of her husband, 
Stindara concealed himself among the foliage of his sisters»in» 
laws^ magical trip^vehlcle and without their knowing, of 
accompanied them to Kaynar and appeared in the marriage 
assembly. After his arrival there he took his seat among the 
assembled princes. At Satya Fir’s behest the princess presented 
Sundara with the marriage-garland and they were married in due 
form. During the marriage night Sundara fearing that he 
would be left alone there by his sisters-in-law, again concealed 
himself in the tree- vehicle and returned with them to 
Chamlannagore Before leaving her, he wrote on his wife’s 
apron an account of his own life and tellmg he? at the same 
time to seek for him at Chandannagore . 

(7) After their reurn while Sundara was sleeping’ one night, 
the two sisters-in-law tied a charm to his neck whereupon he was 
immediately metamorphosed into a Si^ka bird, which they let 
fly in the forest. This bird was eaptared by a fowler, who took 
it for sale to the seaside. At this time the two brothers, Madan 
and Kamadeva, were returning from their trading expedition 
and seeing the 8icka. bird purchased it from the fowler as 
a present for their youngest brother. 

(8) In the meantime the princess of Kaynur had come to 
Chandannagore in search of her missing husband and took up 
her residence in the latteris house. Shortly afterwards the two 
brothers Madan and Kamadeva returned home and were given 
to understand by their wives that their youngest brother 
Sundara had become addicted to vicious habits during their 
absence, had left home and that his whereabouts could not be 
traced out by them. On hearing this they became very much 
stricken with gcief and presented the 3wka bird to Madan^s 
widow, the princess, telling her to cherish it carefully* 
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(9) One day, while the prineess, was oaresstnf? the bircl^ 
she found a charm tied to its neck' As soott as slio untied the 
charm from its neck, Sundara reaBsnmed liis linma-n shape an! 
stood before her Imt, for ihe purpose of preparing a pleasant 
sarpiise for her two elder brolhersdndaw, l^hidana and Kfiina- 
deva, she again changed Sundara into his a?itm form. 

(10) One day she' incited Madaiia and Kfimadeva to a 
feast* While they were' seated and partaking of the meal,, slio 
had kept a third seat racant for lier hnsband. Sho requested 
her brolhersdn-law to call out alond for her imsktnd by his 
name^ which they did accoi'dingly. : As soon as they had done 
this, she untied the spell from the 8uka bird’s neck, whereupon 
Siindam reassuined his . liiiman shape, feated liiiimelf by his 
brothers^ side and' paxteok'. of 'the ■ oieaL 1’liereaffcer he told 
them' that his two sisters-iiidaw ' Snmaii and Knmati were 
witches and had tried to idli ' him on two occuiBiona and Inid 
spread false report 'about, his disappearance. On hearing this 
Madana and Kainadem became - 'greatly enraged with their 
wives- and punished .them . by burying them alive in a pitj. 
Very cmioiisly enough, the incidonis of the aforeineiitioneil 
two Satya Pir legends^ are to be found in the undermentioned 
folktale, which is current among the Santals, W'lio belong to 
a pre*dravidian race which live in the Santal Farganas and is 
in a low plane of culture sc- 
once upon a time there were seven brothers, of whom the 

six elder were marri cd and used to spend a good deal of their 
time in hunting, while the youngest brother \Ym unmarried 
and looked after the cattle. While the six elder brothers were 
away from home a-hunting, their wives, who were all witches, 
used to ride upon a Pipal tree, and go to distant countries and 
to eat men and do all other kinds of devilry. One day the 
youngest brother hid himBclf in a hollow of the Pipal tree. 
.Then his six sisters-in-law rode up3n the tree and were carried 

, ^ ^ for a fuller wwion of tkese tide Dr. Biusli Chandra Sea^s 

Spiff Mh Lifer aiure (/ JBmgml ptihliahod by the Ualvawltjy of Oalculla, 
mo, IP* lOS-XB, 
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tO' the hank of a large river. There the six witches descended 
from the tree anci disappeared. ■ Shortly afterwards they came, 
climbed tip the tree and rode back home.- Arrived there they 
found their brother-in-law hiding in the tree hollow. So they 
drove two iron nails into the soles of his feet and changed him 
into a dog. Though he could not speak^ he understood all his 
sisters-in-Iaw said. When the six elder brothers returned 
home they were informed that their youngest brother had 
disappeared. They searched for him high and low but could 
not find him« So they gave him up for lost. The Raja of the 
country had three marriageable daughters whom he wished to 
marry. So he summoned an assemblage of suitors so that the 
princesses may select their husbands from them. The six elder 
brothers followed by the dog went to the assemblage. The 
eldest princess caught a fly and tied a white thread to it and 
let it fly; the person on whom it would settle would be her 
husband. Then the second princess caught another fly, tied 
to it a piece of red thread and let it fly ; and the person on 
whom it would sit would become her husband. In the same 
way, the third princess caught a fly, tied a blue thread to it 
and let it fly so that the person on whom it would settle would 
become her husband. The second and third princesses^ flies 
sat on two persons. But the white-threaded fly settled on the 
dog. At this the crowd laughed and jeered. But the eldest 
princess said that she must accept what Fate had decreed for 
her and must marry the dog. So the eldest princess was 
married to the dog with due rites and ceremonies. The eldest 
princess however stayed with the dog in her father^s palace. 

One day^ shortly afterwards, when the dog was lying on 
its side after taking its dinner, the eldest princess saw that the 
heads of two nails were projecting from the dog^s feet. Think- 
ing that this made the dog limp, she brought a pair of pincers 
and extracted the nails* No sooner was this done than the dog 
reasj?umed his human form and became a handsome young 
man. So he and his wife lived happily together. 

8 J les. J. 
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Some time afterwards, the six elder brothers went on a visit 
to the Eaja to see their youngest gister-in-law. Arrived 
there, they found that the dog bad been meiamorphosed into 
their youngest brother, and came to tnow from him that their 
own wives had, by means of witchcraft, changed their youngest 
brother to a dog. So they made up their minds to punish 
them. With this object in view^, on their arrival home, they 
ordered a large well to be dug. When it was ready, they 
told their wives to join the consecration ceren:ony ; which was 
to ensure a plentiful supply of pure water. So the six witches 
went to the well and, while their attention was occupied, 
their hubsands pushed them all into the well and filled it up 
with earth and that was the end of the witches*^ 

The story-radical which underlies the three foregoing folk- 
legends may be formulated as follows : — 

(1) Two or more persons, all of whom were married, had 
a youngest brother who was unmarried. 

{%) The wives of the elder brothers were all witches and 
bore a grudge against their youngest brother- 
* in-law. In order to satisfy their grudge, they 

administered a magic potion to the latter or cast 
spells upon him. By drinking the potion or under 
the influence of the spells he was changed into 
a bird or a dog. 

(8) By the blessing of the Supernatural Being, he 
married a princess, who was able to remove the 
evil influence of the charms and to restore her 
husband, who was disguised under the form of 
a bird or a dog, into his former human shape. 

(4) Subsequently the youngest brother informed h!s 
elder brothers of the fact that their wives were 
witches and had, by means of their enchantments 
changed him into a bird or a dog. On hearing 

»I*or' a fuller ’ Versiou of tte ' folktale, vide C. H. Bompa#* 
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tMsj they were exceedingly angry with - their 
wives, whom they snbseiinently billed by way of 
punishment* 

As the foregoing story-radical does not come within the 
category of the seventy (70) Types of Folktales studied and elassi” 
fied by the Folklore Society of Londoriy I am of opinion that it 
is an altogether new one, I have therefore named it The 
Bewitched Yomgest Brother Type, 

Then arises the question 

How has the Satya Kr legend found its way among the 
Santals ? As western Bengal is conterminous 
with the Santal Parganas, which is the house of 
the Pre-Dravidian Santals, I am of opinion that 
the Santals borrowed the legend from the 
Bengalis and assimilated it as their own, making 
sundry changes to suit their local conditions. 
For instance, in the two Satya Pir legends, the 
bewitched youngest brother is changed into a bird. 
Whereas in the Santali variant he is transformed 
into a dog. Then again, in the two former 
legends, a charm is tied round the young man^s 
neck whereupon he is changed Into a iSuka bird. 
Whereas in the latter version two nails are driven 
into the soles of his feet, whereupon he Is changed 
into a dog. 

I shall now deal with two inreresting points which are to be 
found in the three preceding folk legends. They are as follows ; — 
(a) In the Satya Pir legends and in the Santali folktales, 
the witches are represented as going from place 
to place, riding upon a tree* This is analogous 
to the European witches^ habit of performing 
Journeys by riding upon a broomstick.^ 

It will not be out of place to state here that even in such 
a civilized country as England, the belief In black witches, 

^ Yid© An Introduction to Folklore by Marioa Boalfe Cox. Loudou, 
payld Nutt, 1897, pages 168, 169, 
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that is to say, those witches who bring plagues and tempest, 
bewitched their enemiet, and terrify children, is prevalent 
among the illiterate folks in the remote conntryBide thereof. 
The magical rites by which a woman initiates herself into 
black witchcraft are curious and may be described as follows 
•' At midnight on Saint Mark's Eve—that is, April 84th— 
a girl desirous of becoming a witoh is bidden to hold three 
pewter plates, one inside the other, under a bracken fern. The 
seed of this plant will grow, ripen and fall exactly at the 
hour of midnight, and though so small that it cannot be seen 
is yet so strong that it passes through the first two plates and 
is caught and held in the third. Then the devil comes riding 
upon a black pig and tries to persuade the holder to sign this 
bond. If the girl is brave enough to withstand his blandishments 
and demands knowledge without signing the bond, she becomes 
a white woman, since the Devil is hound to grant her request. 
But if she falls a victim to his enticements and agrees to sell 
her soul she becomes a black witch”.* ^ 

These English witches are also believed to ride about on 
broomsticks as will appear from the following evidence from the 
country of Norfolk in England 

“ In Norfolk you will find many country people who swear 
to seeing witches fiying to the Sabbaths. These meetings 
between Satan and bis worshippers are held on lonely hills at 
the time of the fullmoon, and witehet com ;ftoni vast distances 
fiying on their broomsticks.* 

(5) As regards the power of the witches and wizards to 
transform themselves into the shapes of various 
kinds of beasts, see the examples collected by me 
and published at pages 376-380 of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, Fol. XIII, 

To the forcing examples I would add the fact that, in the 
Philippine Islands, the native people believe that witches can 

‘Vile ttie Bidacle Sfaek ^ White* Witch** pnWwhea in the 
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assume the form .of any animal' tliat they may choose and can 
cast spells over their victims even from a long distance, as will 
appear from the ‘following evidence^ which has recently been 
collected from these islands 

The Filipine witch is thought to possess ihe power io take 
om ike shape ef a beast at will and to work eml emn> at a 
long distance^ According to the strength of his magic 
he can cause a selected victim to become seriously ill or 
to die, and a credulous native^ suffering from some 
malady which he does not understand, immediately 
believes that he has been bewitched. Often the Bickness 
takes the form of temporary paralysis, or the sick man 
Jumps and twitches as if he had St. Vitus'^s dance 

*Vide tile article entitled Witchcraft in the PhiUppinee, publighed in 
the Calcutta Sf ataman of Sunday the 10th October 1926. 



If ...Some Notes on* Ancient Indian Societs^ 

By Manmatba Natli Ray, M.A. 

The ancient 5.rya Rsis divided the life of each and every 
member of their community into ASramas — ranging from one 
to four in accordance with his Varna. The life of a dutiful 
Brahmana, in accordance with this system, was divided into 
four district stages, viz. Brahmacarya, Garhasthya, Vanaprastha 
and Parivrajaha. The life of a Kfattriya and that of a Vai^ya 
were similarly divided into three stages, viz. Brahmacarya, 
Garhasthya and Vanaprastha^ while a Sudra had to remain 
contented with one and only one stage of life, viz. Gfirhasthya. 
Indeed, the ancient lawgivers were so very strict on this 
point that it was considered to he a great sin, which could be 
neutralised only hy certain penitentiary rites, if a twice-bom 
man ventured to pass a single day during his lifetime when 
no particular As'rama could call him to be its own.* It was 
for this reason that a Brahmacarin entered into wedlock soon 
after talcing bis Samavartana bath that marked the end of the 
period of his studentship, and that a poor widower hastened to 
re-marry before the ashes of bis wife cooled down sufficiently. 

It should be noted here that this system of dividing the life 
of an individual into a few well-marked stages was confined to 
the male members of the society alone. In ancient times the 
womenfolk suffered very badly at the hands of lawgivers all 
over the world. Our Arya ancestors refused to admit that a 
woman, like her male partner, had a separate existence at all. 
Dependence on the will of others was her destined lot. Says 
the greatest of our ancient lawgiverSj,^*' A woman must not do 
anything even at home without first getting the approval of the 

• Ii8gliu*Vi§uu Smjtt, V. 13. The Timana Purina, however, prescribei 
only two gtagea of Me for a VaJIya. (XIV. 118). 

•sfcanda Ptoina (IV, 86. Pakja-SaAMdi (1. 8.11) j Vpddha. 

; 'pfetta&Brti' (XI. aiT). ■ ■ ^ 
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same from her lawful custodiau, whether she be a child, or 
a young Lady, or an old woman j daring childhood she should 
submit to the rule of her parents, during youth to that of her 
husband, and during her old age on the death of her lord to 
that of her sons. She should never seek to lead an independent 
life.” 8 

Thus though dependent in every way on her lawful guardians 
from her very birth to death, a woman, I am inclined to believe, 
had to pass through at least three well-marked stages of life, 
like an intruder though to wit, the life of a virgin when she 
was entirely dependent on her fath-^r, and this answered to the 
life of a student spent by the bojs ; her manried life which was 
Garbasthya pure and simple; and the last stage, viz. that of 
retirement, whether she spent it at home as a widow, or as the 
dutiful companion by the side of her lord in the forests, answered 
to the Vanaprastha resorted to by the male members of the 
society. 

Thus, broadly speaking, each and every member of ancient 
Aryan society, whether male or female, had to spend his or her 
life in three different A^ramas at least. But whichever be the 
Asrama in which one spent a particular period of his or her 
life, the ideal was the same, It was one continuons effort to 
concentrate his or her undivided attention on one and one being 
only who for the time being at least, was to him or her, the 
faithful image of the Brahman himself. To be more clear, the 
Brahmacarin during the period of his novitiate knew naught but 
his ideal man — his guru ; the man of world was similarly expected 
to know no other woman intimately in this world but his wife, 
who alone could heighten his joy and diminish the burden of 
his sorrow by sharing it with her husband j and the hermit or 
the wanderer was similarly required to remain indifferent to the 
manifold pleasures and pains of this world and to fix his undivided 
attention on the Supreme Soul. 

In the same way a woman after her marriage was expected 
to lose her identity by merging ber whole self into that of her 
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lord, evea as a liver loses its ideutity when it lucetK the sea. 
Indeed, during her lifetime, whether her husband were dead or 
alive, she was to know no other man. This explains why our 
lawgivers refused to give a separate existence to a married 
woman. 

But the peculiar trend of history with its series of invasions 
violently disturbed from time to time the siatui quo of the 
Aryan Society. Thus we see that the high ideal to be pursued 
by an Indian woman, viz. life-long devotion to one and only one 
being, was continuously being shaken to its very foundation by 
an outside agency that had scant respect for Aryan institutions 
and ideals, and it is a pleasure to note that old lawgivers 
displayed sufBeient courage to face the new situation. Instead 
of clinging fast to old-world laws and ideas, they devised new 
measures to grapple with the changed condition of life and 
there is every reason to believe that these worked smoothly to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 

For want of a definite chronology of the ancient writers of 
the Smrti texts, it will not be possible to give a detailed account 
of the various steps taken by our ancestors to reclaim the victims 
of abductions, etc. at the close of each invasion that took place 
in historical times. But fortunately for us, there is in existence 
theDevala Smjti, a work composed probably in the eighth 
century a. d. in the Sindhu Deia,* which gives a detailed 
account of the definite steps taken by old lawgivers to meet 
the new situation created by the foreign invasions ‘.with its 
attendant rapes and abductions. 

But before coming straight to Devala and taking up his and 
other lawgivers’ recommendations into consideration, it would 
be advisable if we first consider the position of women in 
Aryan Society.* Though dependent in every respect on her 
lawful guardians from her very birth to death, a woman’s 
pos^on'* in the fomily circle, or in the society, was never 
dWmnonraWe.'-^-?--’ " 
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Now, the foremost thing that strikes our imagination deeply 
is the unreserved trust that the ancients had in the fundamental 
purity of their womenfolk. It is a fact that the compilers 
of the Smrti texts along with the writers of the Puranas are 
never tired of denouncing the seductive powers of woman,* 
her insatiable passion,® her insincerity,’’ her sins and her 
vices,® but in the same breath they hasten to preach the 
fundamental purity of woman which is inviolable, and as 
true as an axiom. 

It has been declared very solemnly that a woman is pure 
by nature, as the moon, the Gandharvas as well as Ahgira 
joined hands to give her parity, while Agni gave her an all- 
round innocence.^'’® 

Elsewhere we are told that “ generally speaking women are 
pure, as the moon gave them purity; the Gandharvas, their 
harmony of speech ; and Agni invested them with innocence; 
thus an uneorrupt woman should be regarded as pure by 
nature." “ 

In fact, one writer of the Puranas went so far as to declare 
them above corruption.^^ 

Thus, the love-sick Rama of Bhava-Bhuti's creation was 
within the lines when he questioned the purifying power of 
Agni on Sita who was pure from her very birth.^ 

So, if innocence be the name of woman, and purity her 
birthright, then how could she — the mother, the sister, the wife 
and the daughter, all in one, be lost to society “ in consequence 
of adverse enjoyment ”, and specially so when such situations 

‘ Mann (11, 213, 214) ; Dalt§a Smrti (IV. 8-10) j Bhagavata (III. 81. 
34S), Iiinga (1, 8. 21-23) j Brahma Vaivsi^ (IV, 61. 36), etc. 

• Mann (IX. 14-17) j Siva (VI. 43. 140) ; Garn^a (I. 109. 33-4u)) } Skaada 
(VI. 81. Sia., VII (a), 101. 11.18) ; BhSgavata (IX. 14. 88) ; Brahma Vaivarta 
(IV. 28. 172) etc. 

’ Siva (VI. 44. 26-26) ; Varfiha (177 18) ; Gambia (1. 144. 9) Brahma 
(101. 14-16), etc. 

• Siva (VI. 43. 13, VL 44. 6-6.) 

• Atri-Samhita (189.) ; Yajiiavalkya (I. 71). 

»» Garu4a (I- 95. 19). 

w Agni (168. 19-21). 

i* Uttara-Bama-Carita (1. 13). 
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were created against her will by the brute in man ? Taking 
all these facts into oonsideration, the JLrya Bgis of old proceeded 
to reclaim snob unfortunate men and women as had been 
abducted or dishonoured, against their will, by the powerful 
enemy whose ideals of chastity as well as those of life itself 
differed from their own, 

Devala, the great seer of Sindh, gives it as his considered 
opinion — 

i ?r5r; 

if laicT i 

f II “ 

If a Brahmani happens to feed a Mleocha, or to eat the pros- 
cribed articles of food, she would attain purity if she observes 
a Paraka penance. A quarter less is prescribed for the female 
members of the remaining Varflias in the descending order of 
the social grade. In the absence of physical relations, or of 
the eating of proscribed articles of food, or even if she has 
taken the food belonging to a Mleocha, she would attain purity 
on the lapse of three nights. 

f *3$!^ f f ^*1 m I 

?rRf i sgpRrr wm- 

^ ^sTT^sr ^ II 

gsrt ^ 1 

The sins arising out of eating the food belonging to a Mleocha, 
or touching him, or spending a year or more with him, are 
neutralised on the lapse of three nights. 

The members of the four orders, when abducted by MIecohas 
or thieves, or stranded in an uninhabited tract of country, if 

■" Dwala Smiti 8849, 
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they happen to eat the proscribed dishes being pressed by 
hunger or through fear, attain purity on reaching their home- 
land. 

It will be seen from the above extracts that an abducted 
woman, if constrained to eat the proscribed foods offered by 
a Mleccha or if forced to live with him for some time without 
having any carnal relations with him, hardly incurred any 
guilt thereby ; therefore, the penance prescribed is also very 
light. Now we will consider how her position was affected 
if she had had any physical relations with the abducting 
Mleccha. 

This brings directly to the subject of rapes. 

Here, as elsewhere, her inherent purity, her inviolability 
and her innocence were tiken into consideration, and then 
the writers of the Smrti texts came to the conclusion that 
a woman was incapable of being corrupted, and no one had 
a right to question her purity. 

Bat to revert to the topic in hand. The word i-ape signifies 
brute force on the part of the man committing the act and 
absence of will on the part of the woman. Here we will pause 
for a moment to consider with whom lies the responsibility of 
the act. At first we will consider the position of the man 
committing the act. The man, it must be admitted, impelled 
by his Samskara, which is nothing but the direct child of his 
previous Karmas or actions, has in this case voluntarily made 
suoh an effort (Kyti) as to produce this act. Here because his 
action has been preceded by effort (Kyti) which again has 
been the direct consequence of his will, therefore he is respon- 
sible for the act. The term responsibility implies Iccha as well 
as K?ti. Man is not immediately responsible for his desires 
or locha. But in his case responsibility steps in so far as Krti 
comes in between his desire and the act. We call such acts 
mischievous heoause the motive was anything but laudable. 

Next, we take up the case of the woman who was an 
unwilling party in this affair, It is an admitted fact that 
in the matter of physical strength, she stands no compariion 
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with her aggressor. Indeed, had she been able to ward o£E 
thiewanton attack on her sacred person and her still-more 
eaored honour, there could not have been pa rpelrated such an 
act altogether. But the fact remains that she is delicate by 
nature, hence completely in the power of the brute in man. 

But to return to the subject of her responsibility in such 
matters. The term “ responsible action ” implies personal 
egoism or the sense of agency on the part of the doer. It 
signifies independence on the part of the agent, so he may 
do something (kartum), may not do it (a-kartuih), or may do 
it by some other methods (anyatha-kartum) . If this be the 
nature of responsibility, then how could we hold a woman 
responsible for an act over which she had hardly any control ? 
The ancient lawgivers recognised this fact and for this 
very reason they were definitely in favour of taking suoh 
unfortunate women back into the society. They also 
recognised the fact that society is a living and breathing 
and pulsating organism, that adaptation to circumstances is 
its life secret, that change is an index to life while immobility 
denotes death. 

Thus they have prescribed : 

^ *TT ^ frorrfen \ irenwit «rT 

■QitipRT fltrnti ’ll u 

' *iwwn5f6RiT»rTfi if fk^[ 

If female modesty is outraged by the application of force 
or by stealth or by treachery or when a woman is in a confused 
state of mind, she must not be disowned, for she was not 
a willing party to this affair. The husband should approach 
her during the menstruation period because of the purifying 
effect of the monthly flow . Again, 

'■ “ AW8»»ldW,l9t494: Smrti V. '"'TMiflli* SmitL 

(If®**, 
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A woman who has beon violated only once by tho vioioni 
Mlecchas would regain her purity by observing one Prajapatya 
and by the monthly flow. Similary, a woman who has been 
raped or violated through superior cunning would become pure 
if she observes one Prajapatya penance. 

A woman who has been violated daring her captivity, or 
at the point of the sword, being bound hand and foot, 'or by 
the application of force, will attain purity by observing one 
Krcchra Santapana penance. 

«iwn tn ^ ^ 30% fissilw II “ 

An unwilling woman who has been ravished by a robust 
fellow, cannot be blamed. 

51 giT i cjnwrr 

sm wTfr M 

An unwilling woman must not be blamed ; she would 
attain purity if she observes penances. But if she be a willing 
party, she should be disowned ; she will be pure after running 
out the lease of her Karma. 

aifroqT ^ sr ^ 3n% gtsifir i gsi lit 

An unwilling woman submitting to the embraces of a 
brawny fellow does not become impure; but one who willingly 
submits to the embraces of a man, certainly becomes impure 
thereby. 

' ^ M Atri (197-198). 

FaraSara Saihbita, 10. 25. 

»« Brahma Vaivarta (11. 58. 109) . 

Ibid. (IV, 47. 40). 
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Thus, it will be clear from the above extracts that old 
lawgivers were defioitely averse to disowning , such women as 
had been deflowered against their will bj rogues. So they 
have presuibed certain penances which went to purify their 
body. 

Thisdone, we will consider the case of snob unfortunate 
women as were obliged to bear a foetus as a result of these rabies. 

It is laid down — 

^ I WSgiT ^ 

g ?rfi: nf i g 

^2f5f ?i«rT 11 “ 

A woman who becomes pregnant as the result of an 
irregular union, remiins impure till the birth of the child. 
After that event and on the resumption of the monthly flow she 
becomes pure like gold. 

^ i it 

f^^5t5n:T II 

%IT iT^‘ i striritt 

W ^ ^ ?IT II 

^rt?wnr 

II 

***** « 

A girl who becomes pregnant as a result of being raped 
by a Mleccha, becomes impute thereby ; otherwise she would 
become pure ou the lapse of three nights. The womenfolk of 
the four orders as well as those of other castes, who happen 
to become pregnant as a direct consequence of coming in 
contract with Mleeohas, or who happen to eat the proscribad 
dishes willingly or unwillingly woiild Income pure by observinw 

'' '• "'1'' , ^ ^ e> 

” Atri S 8 iWiil&, w-lfll J a. ilBTOla SacIH, 60 t 51 , 

»» Pevftla Smft^ 47-62, 
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a Krechra Santa pana penance and by cleansing the private 
parts with clarified butter. 

A woman who becomes pregnant, etc. 

The child born of such unions should be given away to 
others and must not be retained. The caste fellows too 
should reject such children for fear of causing a mixture of 
castes. 

It may be pertinently asked why the lawgivers have 
prescribed penances for the expiation of slips and peccadilloes 
that were unwillingly done. At the very outset it should be 
noticed that the incrinsic value of the Praya^eittas lies in 
this, that they are the outward manifestations of the heartfelt 
remorse experienced by the sinner. The Rsis of old have 
prescribed no expiatory rites for an unrepentant being who has 
deliberately sinned against social decorum or the demands of the 
religious laws. Says Harita the senior — 

I 5 

ii 

in?Tf^'5r* *T 11 

11 

^ ^ # * # # 

qiCTfl^ wntf «r:: I Sf fJ5T 

^rgfijjiT^rsr f^T II 

I * # # 

315*0^^ Tw?r: trnr: 

Expiatory rites for the removal of sins should be observed by 
only such persons as are repentant j others must not undertake 
these. The prescribed rites are applicable in the case of 
repentant souls, while unrepentant beings have no such rites 
preioribed for them. An unrepentant being does not become 
pure even by celebrating the Horse Sacrifice. Therefore 
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Prayafcittas are meant for the repentant beings. A person 
guilty of a major sin, deliberately donej oan only purify himself 
by a fall from the precipice or by fire. Praya^oittas can remove 
only such sins as were unintentionally committed. 

Thus we find that Prayasoittas are efficacious in removing 
only such sins as are unintentional.®® So the lawgivers were 
in the right when they prescribed that a girl who has been 
raped by a Mleccha, against her will, should observe a penanoe 
for the purification of her body as well as her soul. 

This done, I shall now cite a few examples from the 
Itihasas and the Purarias to illustrate the point involved. 
Mleeohas are general designations and we have the Asuras 
and the Eakfasas here ; and we are assured that it was a 
regular duty of the latter class of beings to violate the chastity 
of the womenfolk of other beings.®* So these will serve our 
purpose. 

The Ramayana supplies us with several instances of abduc- 
tions and we are never told that the victims were disowned by 
their near and dear ones. ® ® The most glaring instance is the 
abduction of Sita by the Rakgasa chief, Ravapa, and we know 
it for certain that Rama received her once more back into his 
house after she had sueoessfully passed through an ordeal 
by fire.®* 

Again, we are told that a Daitya, Anuhlada by name, 
abducted ^aoi with the connivance of her father. But Indra 
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is said to have won her back by killing the victimiser**^ 

Rama and Tara, the wives of Sugriva and Valin respectively 
were appropriated and disgorged by the brothers as a result of 
their victory and defeat in the course of the fatricidal wars®^ 
and it is to be noted that none ever thought of disowning his 
legal wife for being forcibly appropriated by the enemy. 

»» cf. Stoda Par%a j MalwilYara Khai^da Kedam Kbay# (15, 44*46). 
Vamana, XI. 26 j also cf, Ramayai^jia, Y, 20, B. 

Raxnayana, HI. 49. 20. 

. imYL 116420 . . 

' ' ' IT. 4 27 I IT. 42 1 IT. W. ' ■ ' 
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Candra is: said tc lia?e ravished Tara^ the wife , of ■ Vrliaspali 
but returned her to the poor husband when ’pressed hard by . 'the 
Devas led bj Brahman. , As Tdra was . pregnant 'at that tiine 
Vihaspati refused to receive her. For this reason . Tara had to 
eject the fetus.® ^ 

Gautama^ wife^ Ahalya was deflowered by Indra in disguise^ 
but she was reclaimed by the saintly husband OU' the expiration 
of the period of her repentance.® ^ 

Similarly we are told that LaksmI who had been abducted by 
the Daityas under Jamb ha from the very presence of Dattatreya 
was rescued by the Devas and returned to her lord.®® 

The Danava Patala-Ketn is said to have abducted the 
beautiful daughter of the Gandharva Eaja, Visvavasii. But 
she was later on rescued and married by Prince Kuvalaya^va.®^ 

In the reign of Raja Uttamaj while a poor Brahmana was 
sleeping inside his hat with the door open, the Raksasa Valaka 
carried off his wife. The Brahmaiia charged the king with 
the duty of recovering her. The Raja tactfully handling the 
whole affair, persuaded tlie Raksasa to return the woman to 
the love-sick husband.®® 

Again, we are told that Nala, a friend of Raja Sudeva, 
outraged the modasiy of ^the adorable wife of the Rsi Pramati 
in the very presence of the Raja. The injured husband being 
angry reduced the offender to ashes, but never thought of 
divorcing his wife.®® Again, Vrhaspati is said to have ravished 
his brother's, the sage Utathya's, wife who consequently gave 
birth to Bhara-Dvaja.® ^ Similarly on the death of Kama 
Deva, his wife Rati was abducted by the Daitya Samvara at 
the instigation of Narada, There she was known m Maya- 

&va. 1 , 45 . 22 - 27 ; Bralima Vaivam, II* 58 , j Kliaiaja Avai%a 
isClnuda, 28 , 81 if. etc. 

b 4849 j Siva, VI. 11, S-Ul 

»» Matrkavdeya, XVII 1 . 87 f. 

/5f(|*XXL 

” Ibid. LXIX^LXX. 
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Vail. Later on she was rescued and married by Kr§na's son, 
Pradyumna.3® Again, the princess Eatnavali along with her 
three companions was abducted by the Daitya Suvahu a denizen 
of the nether regions. But ultimately they were rescued by 
the prince Ratna-Cuda and married.®® Similarly Malaya- 
gandhini, the beautiful daughter of a Vidyadhara, was abducted 
by the Daitya Kankala-Ketu. But she was rescued and married 
by prince Amitrajit.* ° 

The princess Kama-Bramodini who had been abducted 
by the Daitya Samvara, was later on married by the Bsi 
Maridavya.'^^ Again, Indra, in disguise, is said to have 
violated Bapu§tama, the charming wife of Janamejaya on the 
occasion of his Horse Sacrifice. But we are never told that she 
wasrejeotedbyher lord.*® ^^^ ^ 

Thus in former times our lawgivers made a distinction 
between sins that were intentional, and those that were 
unintentional, and that they recognised the fact that when 
a woman was abducted or violated by a man endowed with 
superior physical strength, the responsibility did not lie with 
her. For this reason they were definitely in favour of reclaiming 
such unfortunate girls and restoring them to the society that 
owes so much to womanhood. 

** Skanda, Kedara Khanda, 21.106fff Visyn, V. 27, etc, 

Skanda Kali Khanda, 67,34ff. 

*0 nid,S2. 

Skanda Beva Khanda, 169 ff. 

Brahma Yaivarta IV, 14, 51-64. But cf. Siva VI. 11 , 17-20, 


VI.— Marriage Customs of the Oraons* 

Bw Baladiir Samt CliaBdra Eoy, M.A., B.La, Mtli.C. 

II.— Til© Wedding (Benja) Proper 
(I) Preliminaries 

On the night of the Kdkd PdM ceremony at the bridals 
house, a large number of small roundish wedding cakes {befifd 
1(144^) are prepared by girls in the houses of both parties. 
These cakes are made of rice-flour moistened in water, made 
into small balls and boiled in water ; these are distributed 
among the young men [dhdngars) of the village, every young 
man (even married young men) getting his share of these cakes* 
Other articles made ready in the houses both of bride and 
bridegroom for the ceremony include one new winnowing- 
basket onenew basket of a large size {dowra) and one 

of a small size [hogi) ; one small new earthen pitcher [kantm^ 
hhdu 4 d^)i new earthen lamp {tdtti) with four grooved 
projections for holding wicks, some tender grass shoots {dulbd- 
ghdchhi)^ a little vermilion (sindri), some sun-dried rice (dbdd- 
some powdered arm rice {dhdd^UMilgdhi-gundd)^ a 
little salt ( 5 ^^), some mustard seeds {mani^ ^ a little raw turmeric 
{hliend halkd) with three or five bulbs each, a bundle of sheaves 
of paddy {khes) with straw {hm^) attached, some mdd pulse 
{Phaseolm ronhurghii)^ a little oil [mani-uung) that has been 
pressed out of mustard seeds by a female member of the house 
whose husband is living, and who has remained fasting until the 
oil has been extracted and two pots of beer {boreg)^ one brewed 
out of rice another out of mdfm {Elnsine corocana). The 
sheaves of paddy used for the ceremony are specially selected 
and set apart for the purpose at the time of the preceding 
harvest. These sheaves are selected and made into a bundle 
by some young bachelors in the morning after they have satisfied 

^Coaclcided from Yol, XII (September 1936) p, 388* 
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calls of Batore f ■ and they must not spit daring the selection 
of the sheaves nor leave the place e? eii temporarily before the 
selection is finished. None of these ceremonial articles may be 
tonched by a widow. 

On the morning of the wedding day, the or open 

space in front of the house is cleansed with cowdmig dilated 
in water, and the articles mentioned above are brought 
out to the dngan* Three boys select fine long sheaves out 
of the bundle of the paddy sheaves mentioned above. The 
aTua rice, turmeric, tender grass and mustard seeds are placed 
in the earthen pitcher 'Mrsa-ihanda)^ and the selected 
paddy sheaves are also put into the pitcher in such a way 
as to make the upper portion containing the paddy, stick out 
of the pitcher ; and the Ici ves attached to the sheaves are 
are plaited together at the mouth of the pitcher so as to cover 
it up like a lid. Over this lid is placed an earthen lamp with 
two wicks laid cross- wise so that their ends project outwards. 
The two ends of each of the two wicks are lighted, being fed by oil 
and ufid pulse placed in the lamp. In some villages a separate 
lamp-stand {chaiimM) with a rimilar earthen lamp is provided 
and similarly lighted. The small basket {bowgi or nachud) is 
covered over with sU leaves, and ropes made of the remaining 
sheaves of paddy are wrapped round it. In this basket are 
carried a new cloth igudi-^dvi) the bride^s motherj a few 
measures of rice and oil and vermilion for the isum-sindri cere- 
mony to be described presently. I'his basket and the kdr^a^i^^dndd 
pitcher are arranged side by side on the courtyard (angan) cleaned 
with oowdung, The.PdMn or village priest anoints the basket 
and the pitcher with a little rice-flour moistened with water and 
marks each of them with three vermilion lines. The rice-beer in 
tbe two pots is now strained and poured into one vessel. The 
Pahan then ceremonially pours a little of the rice-beer over the 
basket and the pitcher, and invokes the Gaon-ieotis or guardian- 
spirits of the village, saying You are the mdlih (masters) of the 
■ ''Village, 0 Odon^^deofi * , May the wedding pass off successfully ; 
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aB,d may the couple never quarrel/^ Then all present drink 
rice-beer. And two women come out to the one of 

them taking on her head the ceremonial pitcher {kdruMmidc^ 
and the other the leaf-bowl in and around which are placed 
the paddy sheaves left over after selecting those put into the 
kdfsd^hkanddm And thus along with other women they dance 
the wedding dance to the accompaniment of rousio played by the 
village Gorait and Oradns* These preliminary ceremonies are 
gone through in the houses of the bridegroom as well as of 
the bride. 

(2) The Marriage Procession 
Generally, the bridegrcom and his party start in procession 
for the bride^s village early in the morning. The party 
includes both male and female relatives. Among the semi- 
Hinduised section of the Oraons known as the Bhagats, the 
party halt under a mango tree on the borders of the village, and 
the bridegroom together with a woman whose husband is living 
goes to the tree, ties cotton thread in three folds or turns 
round its trunk, marking the trunk at each turn with marks 
of vermilion and of rice-flour moistened with water. The 
bridegroom ordinarily goes on foot ; only in exceptional cases, 
when his family owns villages or has otherwise grown rich, the 
bridegroom may be seen riding a pony. In almost all cases, 
however, the bridegroom carries a sword or knife or sometimes 
only an iron-shod stick and is attended by musicians playing 
upon drums and flutes. The party take with them besides jars 
of rice-beer and provisions for one meal, as they do not take food 
at the bride^s parents^ place until the wedding is over. The 
bridegroom and bride have to keep fast until the wedding 
is over. 

(S) Tie Welcome (Farcliliaiia)# 

Ob their arrival at the outskirts of the bride's village, the 
bride's people and their friends and relatives approach them in 
a body as if to attack or repulse the bridegroom and tis party. 
Men and women on both sides sing indecent and abusive songs 
accompanied with dances i and young men on both sides, who 
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earrj sticks and clubs, whirl them in a mock-attack on the other 
';side« V Formerly " this was something more thau' a moek-fight ; 
and some thirty years ago one conid see now and then a few 
members of either party actually receiving wounds in seeking 
to ward off the blows of the opposite side. One man on each side 
carries a special lighted torch made of a sickle wrapped round at 
its blade with cloth and placed on a plate containing oil An old 
woman of thebride^s side now approaches the bridegroom^s party 
carrying on her head, over a pad of unbleached cotton thread, 
a brass jug filled with water in which is dipped a mango twig 
with its leaves sticking out at the mouth of the Jug. She then 
takes out the mango twig and with it sprinkles water from 
the jug, first on the bridegroom and then on the rest of the 
party. The object of this spriukling with water is, or at any 
rate was in origin, probably histration, though now the original 
purpose is in many places forgotten and there is a tendency to 
explain it in the manner of the Hindus as a benedictory and not 
a lustral rite ; although when it is suggested to an Oraon that 
the object is lustration he readily assents that it must be so. 


(i) Hhe Bridegroom pressing the Bride’s Heels with his 
Toes (gurkhi tirkhna) 

Two or more men of the bride^s side now carry the bride- 
groom on their arms and take him inside the bridals house; one 


or two relatives of the bridegroom sometimes follow him into the 
house, and the rest of the bridegroom^s party go to the quarters 
{dera) allotted to them. The bride and bridegroom have their 
feet washed and are then made to stand on a curry-stone under 
which are placed three or five bundles of thatching grass and a 
yoke. The bridegroom stands behind the bride with his great toe 
and the next toe of his left foot enclosing the bride^s left heel as 
a fork. During this ceremony the couple are screened round 
on all sides with cloth screens. A few female relatives of the 
bride and bridegroom remain inside the screens. One or more 
male relatives of the bride and bridegroom stand outside the 
sci’eens with sword in hand, and go on brandishing the sword 
' 'to etil eye 'and mil ^irils. In some places, the couple 
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are anointed all over their limbs with pounded 

in oil by female relatives. The screens are then ta 

and the couple are then bathed in water fetched i» 

earthen pitchers from some neighbouring spring or , 

unmarried girls. While the water is being poured over 

of the couple a woman of the bride’s party rubs the hea ^ 

bridegroom with her hands and a woman of the bri f ® 

party similarly rubs the head of the bride. . 

L. pnt. a ..ark of veraulioa dilated in oil on 

of the bride with the ring finger of his left hand an ^ 

similarly marks the forehead of the bridegroom. ^ 

elderly Lman take up, on their heads, one the grindstone 

and the other the curry-stone {lorJia) ; some other women c 
up in their hands the bundles of thatching grass and with 
these they perform a merry wedding dance. Whence 
have been bathed, they are given a change of clothes. w 
bridegroom is then taken to the quarters allotted to lus party. 

(5) Isum Sindri, or Anointing with Vermilioa 

After a short time the bridegroom is again taken to the 

bride’s bouse, where a mat is turned upside down three times 

and spread with its length from north to south. The couple 
are seated on it, the bride to the left of the bridegroom, 
both facing east. The female relatives of bride bring a Am 
or small red wooden receptacle (of the size of a snuff‘box) 
containing vermilion, and so too do the female relatives of the 
bridegroom j and each party exchanges its vermihon-box {ha- 
dndfi) with that of the other party. Then either an elder sister 
or elder brother’s wife of the bride combs the hair of the couple 
and ties up the bride’s hair into a knot and takes up vermilioa 
from the vermilion-box {Ua-dndri), dilutes the vermilioa 
in oU and smears the vermilion thus diluted on the forehead 
and the temples of the bridegroom and on the forehead and 
parting {mihi) of the combed bait of the bride. In some 
places the vermilion marks are made by the bridegroom and 
bride on each other’s forehead and temples, their ^ female 
lelatioDs assisting them by holding and guiding their haadi 
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in putting* tlic sindtrr marks. Diuing tliis ccreiriuuy oiin or 
more meu go on playing : upon reed-flutes aiul tiio.-c wlio eaii 
afford also call Gordit musicians ■ who ’play upon druiiiB and 
|)ipes. Young men and women sing, marriage song^^. , Many 
of these songs^ which relate- to conjugal love and happiness 
and. are full of indecent allusions and abuses, are coin posed in 
''thedocal Hindi 'dialect. Such songs in the Oraon language .as 
are sung on this occasion relate mostly to matter-of-fact things 
of every-day life. Thus, a most common Orion song sung on 
this occasion runs as follows : — ■ 

KJioiondfM- kdnnm^ 

Hod bhdiydfe mndrd 
Cliitfd mdMn Idocige^ 

Hda hhdiydre $endrd (5nkd. 

(Translation) 

The arrow by the son’s bride brought/ 

Do take it to the hunting-ground ! 

To kill the striped deer, brother, 

Do take it to the hunting-ground ! 

The isurri sinclri is now^a-days considered the essential part 
of a marriage ceremony. It may also be noted that from after 
this ceremonial tying-up of the bride’s hair into a knot she 
may not take cooked food at the hands of a person not belonging 
to her tribe. 

The young men of the village bring into the rooman earthen 
^ vessel {bJidn4<^) in which th'Jy have put some 
dhnkna kitohen-soot, dried dung of pigs, and 

similar other substances, and, after shutting the 
doors and other openings of the room, put fire to the contents 
of the vessel. The pungent smoke issuing out of it make 

people sneeze, when the bridegroom’s people pay the young 

men a few annas up to a rupee as a sop to make them stop the 
nuisance. 

Knis ref^i I0 wliioli tli© bride’s parents 

tO' bw, -wlilte place. 
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Tlie females of the bridegroom’s party now come with one iiofc 
of, rice“beer„ from their quarters to the b,ride^,s house' and the 
females of the bricle^s .party, also bring 'Oiit one pot of rice-beer from 
.the house® These are known as imm'-sinclri jharw or eerem'onial 
rice-beer for besmearing vermilion. ■ In some places^ the Pahan or 
priest of the bride^s village or some elder of the ,claii pours liba- 
tions of rice-beer on the ground to the presiding spirit {gmn^^ 
deoii) of the village and to the . ancestor-spirits of the bride* 
The woman who robbed oil and turmeric paste on the bridegroom 
gives him rice-beer to drink in a leaf -cup three times and 
similarly the woman who smeared the bride with verinilbn 
gives her three leaf-cupfuls of rice-beer to drink. Then some 
women of the bride^s party distribute liquor in leaf -cups to each 
of the women of the bridegroom’s party and the women of the 
bridegroom’s side distribute rice-beer in leaf-cups to the women 
of the bride’s party. Then the bridegroom is taken back to his 
quarters after the bridegroom and bride together have saluted 
each guest individually. 

(8) KMiri Tengna (Fropoiaadixig^ Riddles) 

Three or five leaf-cups are now placed before tlie couple* 
A woman of the bride’s party takes up one leaf-cup after another 
with two reeds to serve as a pair of tongs, fills each cup with rice- 
beer, carries the cup first to the lips of the bridegroom, then to 
the lips of the bride (who are not to drink a drop of the liquor) 
and finally throws it on to the roof of the hut. In some places 
each leaf-cup is ceremonially waved three times round and 
round in front of bride or bridegroom, as the ease may be, 
and other women make the ulu4u sound with their pouting 
lips. Each time that this liquor known as Khiri tengnd boreg 
(riddle-propounding rice-beer) is presented to the lips of the 
bridegroom, the woman tells him in jest, Ond Bdbu ! Uigd 
Mloeg dbiri khardoeg^ Knlkira dmmonhd Manloeg anm ondd^ 
Drink Boyi when you go to plough, then you will feeltired ; 
if you feel hungry, thirsty or tired, drink water (i.e, rice-beer)” 
The bride too is similarly addressed while rice-beer is presented 
to her lips. Maid amm, Galhw peBha Mrhi chUnAU | 
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amm ondarii UardM onMi amm ondcyJ’ “ Drmk girl, [this] 
water. When you feel tired after collecting oowdung, [or 
after] husking [paddy] , [or after] bringing water, take and 
drink [this] water.’' These cups of rice-beer ceremonially 
presented are not, as I have said, actually drunk by bridegroom 
or bride. Before the cups containing KUri-tengnd hdreg are 
presented to the lips of bride and bridegroom, in some places, 
by way of jest, some man or woman wlio has some “ joking rela- 
tionship ” with the couple (such as a sister’s husband or wife s 
sister) presents empty leaf-cups to the lips of the couple saying, 

« Drink, Babu, you are thirsty.” “ The Mata (girl) is angry 
and refuses to drink.” Empty leaf-plates are also placed before 
them and a pretence of serving rice on these plates and of 
washing the hands of the couple, as if after they have eaten, 

is made. ' , , i. 

Then actual rice-beer is given first to the bridegroom to 

drink and next to the bride, and then distributed to all the 

assembled guests, male and female. 

Now an old man or an old woman addresses the couple as 

follows, three times over again 

ZUri kkiii mani Uiri ; teld-MoppaM men in ; mendaeka 
mala, Bain, mndika Maial Menjkirde. Bdhm^ eendrakalos 
karngd-kaloB. Bref-laggo tir-Uggo, Ungrd mams t&njka 
manes. Asm langfa dmkebd, fMM dmkeba. Mdia.^ Mm- 
dika maid ? Anr Maid, ekulidm erhhos, ckiinj-kdm^ umlos. 
Asin nmhlos amhshd-, dur ehnlhann irkUos dmkeld, Mata. Mm- 
dikd mala ? Bdngrd moeU kdos. Idin ondrds. Adm trikeg^ 
Mai. Idin ahra, ddhd adhd mohkhe. Ad,in, Babu, mokho-hold 
mkkhamkebd, Bdbn. Mendae kd mild ? Aur hhUang-ld tokkU 
kdo, mannenti khdtrd. AdigaM khed esro, ihekkha esrd, a in 
langri mdnjd, ddin thuthi mdnjd dmkebd, Babu. Mendaeka 
modi Bdhn ? Nagad ndnke dnke ; mend Babu mnU Maid 
mende. Zagad mnke onU. Inndntim sange ndnke onke. £./itn 
kUri anti teldkhoppdnd rndne khiri anti teldkkopfdnu mene^ 
iri 5 mend - Bdbii, mende Maid, inndnii minjkirake, mem 
' Bm mrnkdii^ S^dtiim mnnjrd akku, idld dkku. 

M igga. ^0idZMd raku }kdU derd. 
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, l am now going to tell you riddles — true riddles. In ^ 
an ebony busb it looks upward.^ Do you bear, boy ? Do you 
bear^ girl ? Goon bearing (i.e. retain in your memory wbat 
I say). The boy goes to bunt. He will be bit at with 
an arrow, he will become lame ; [yet] don^t you call him lame, 
O, girl. Do you hear or not ? Again, he will pass stools into 
the hearth, micturate into the husking-mortar, [but yet] don^t 
say he has made water, don^t say he has passed stools* Do 
you hear or not ? He will go to cut up the carcase of some 
dead cattle ; he will bring that [home] ; do you cook that. 
Both of you eat the meat half and half. 0 Boy, if she eats, 
don^t say she has eaten. Do you hear or not ? And if she 
goes to pluck bhutanff from a hliuiang {p Aur) tree, and if she 
falls down [from the tree] and her leg is broken, [or] her hand 
is broken, don^t say, O Boy, that she has become lame in 
her leg or mained in her arm. Do you hear or not, boy? 
Work well, drink well, listen , boy ; listen thou too, O girl. 
From this day work together and eat together, I have 
finished my speech. Now, go ; get up and salute [all], both 
of you, (After the couple salute all present,) Now, you have 
finished. Go to your quarters. 

The bridegroom is then escorted back to his quarters. 

(7) Sabha Sindri 

After the Khiri^Ungna ceremony, the bride and bridegroom 
are taken to the marriage-platform 'mdridda) and their formal 
and open anointing with vermilion known as Sahha-Sinidri is 
performed. Both are seated on a mat turned upside down 
three times and then spread out on the mud-platform. The bride 
sits on the left of the bridegroom, with their faces to the east, 
the bride^s sister or other near female relative marks the bride* 
groom^s forehead and temples with vermilion diluted in oil. 
And similarly the bridegroo rr/s sister or other near female 
relative marks the bride^s forehead and temples with vermilion 
mixed in oil. Then bridegroom and bride are conducted to- 
gether to every one of the guests and relatives and each one 

® The answer to ttis is, Asaglarot i.e, a Mnd of bairy insect which is poisonons, 
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is saluted by the couple. Then ■the bridegrooifl is coiidadicd 
back to the quarters of his party. 

(8) Mamdi-oiia or eating rice togetlier ; . 

Then some relatives of the bride take a pot of rice-beer^ 
some tobacco leaves, and one small pot of oils a Jug of 
water, and some tooth-brushes made of tieo twigs to the 
quarters allotted to the bridegroom^s party. When dinner is 
ready, the bridegroom is again conducted back to the bride'^s 
house and both bride and bridegroom are given a meal ^of rice 
and curry [dmkM) made of cliUdia ot Mfu which are small cakes 
made of urid [PhaseoluB BoxonrgM pulse and cucumber. 
When bride and bridegroom have eaten, dinner is served to all 
the guests. After dinner, tobacco and lime are distributed to 
the guests to chew. Then after mutual salutes, the bridegroom^s 
party take leave of the bride’s people, and lead the bride homo 
with them. The bride’s parents hand over to her an arrow which 
she has to carry till her arrival at her husband's house. This is 
meant to ward off the evil eye and to scare away any spirits that 
might seek to follow her or harm her on the way. The girl is 
carried some distance from her parents' home in the arms of 
some relative of her husband. For the first and last time the 
elder brother of the bridegroom may touch the new bride now i 
he usually carries her in his arms a short distance and then female 
relatives carry her turn by turn to some distance. Formerly, it 
is said, while the bride was being thus carried to her husband's 
home, her people would make a show of rescuing her and carry- 
ing her off, whereupon the bridegroom's people would pursue her 
and bring her back and run away with her | she would be again 
rescued by her people, and this acting would go on for a distance 
of a mile or more, and then the bride's people would return to 
their village, leaving the bride with her husband's people. 

nit—CereMonies at the Bridegroom’s House after 
; Marriage 

;f ’. 5 (1) Reeeptiou of the Bride 

f da arrival a* the bridi^room's house,_the bride's feet'“ are' 
-we^ed <bj tome female member of 
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the family* Two baskets are placed^ one next to, another^ .in 
the courtyard of the house. The bridegroom walks behiiid 
the bride pressmg he.r heels. -with,, his^ toes, {as .'in the; 
gurlU’^tirkhna ceremony), and both put their feet together 
first into one basket and then into the other. The baskets 
are then again placed on their way one behind the other and 
they again put their feet successively into them as before. 
And this process is repeated till they reach the doorway of the 
hut when they both step into one basket thus standing on it. 
The door is now shut against them or rather against the bride 
by a younger sister of the bridegroom who does not open the 
door until the bride pays her an anna or so. "When the door is 
opened, the bride enters the room and she may not leave it until 
the dan da Mtld or the ceremony of catting the evil teeth 
has been performed by a mati in the manner described in 
a previous article. 

(2) Smdri«pabe 

After the ddnda Mttd ceremony, the bride is bat hed in 
the house with water brought from the village spring or tank 
or well. Then a female member of the family, or, in some 
villages, the Goraitin (wife of village musician and messenger) 
anoints the forehead and the parting of her hair with vermilion. 
The day^s proceedings terminate in a feast to fellow-villagers 
and relatives. 

(3) First Bath and Meal 

Very early next morning the couple are conducted to the 
village idfi or spring, where the bride has to put three marks 
of vermilion diluted in oil at the mouth of the spring or on the 
wood or stone marking the spring. The leaf in which the 
vermilion was carried is thrown into the water of the r/an. It 
is said that, in former days, the bridegroom on this occasion 
would rub a kind of red earth over the head of the bride and 
cleanse and wash it, and so would the bride cleanse and wash 
the head of the bridegroom. But this custom has now fallen 
into disuse. Then the bride and bridegroom each draws ajax of 
wate? from the spring and 'the; bridegroom carries the two Jars 
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home in a dM haUnga or carrying-pole and nets. On the 
arrival of the couple at the house, the elder brothers of the 
bridegroom put down at the bride^s feet an anna or so of copper 
coin and take up the water-jars and deftly pour some water on 
her head and she promptly enters the hut as if to a¥oid them. 
This signifies that from that day the new bride and her husband '‘s 
elder brothers are taboo to each other. The bride and bride- 
groom are then seated apart in the same room. A meal of rice, 
pulse, etc, is first served to the bridegroom and then to the 
bride who is also given a portion of rice from the plate from 
which her husband bas eaten. The bride sits quiet and does not 
touch the food unless and until some money (from four annan 
upwards) is paid to her. 

(1) Era-kirtana and Babaraont 
A day or two later, a number of female relatives of the 
bride come to the bridegroom^s house to take back the brido 
to her parents^ place. On their arrival the bridegroom's 
people give them water to wash their feet. They are then 
entertained with plenty of rice-beer which is followed up with 
a hearty meal of boiled rice, pul8e-sou|), vegetable curry, etc. 
The bride is then taken back to her parents' place. Generally 
the bridep'room is also invited and taken to his father-in-law's 












place along with the bride. Two or three of his relatives 
accompany the bridegroom on this oeearion. In. some instances 
the bridegroom is invited and taken to bis father-in-law’s place 
sometime later ; hut this must be done within the year of 
marriage. The bridegroom and his companions are entertained 
for a day or two as best as the means of the father-in-law 
allows, and then return home with the bride. 

(5) Jhara Gimda 

When going back to her husband’s place, the bride takes 
with her as a present to her husband’s family from her parents 
a pot of rice-beer (jharS) and a small basketful of rlceflour 
{ffun4a). These are carried by her female companions. It is 
believed thte present of jiSra as it is 
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has my issuOs the children will be sickly and will otherwise suffer 
pain or some calamity. On the bride^s arrival at her bnsband^s 
place^ some female member of the bridegroom^s family will 
distribute the rice-flonr to every Oraon family in the village; 

For two or three years after her marriage, the girl now and 
then pays short visits to her parents’ place, particularly on 
occasions of periodical religious or socio-religious festivals* 
Should she happen to go to or stay at her father’s place on the 
occasion of the Kama festival during these years, her husband’s 
people generally send her presents of one pot of rice-beer, one 
new iafi or cloth, two or three seers of parched rice [dura) 
and three or four seers of arua rice, a seer or a half seer of 
molasses, be sides one or more cucumbers, iu a basket dyed red. 

(6) Ocli«otliorna or extracting thorns 

For three or four consecutive years or more after the 
marriage, the girl’s people are every year invited to the girl’s 
husband’s place after the festival. They come and stay 
for a day or two and aie entertained with food and drink. The 
object of this visit is supposed to be to take out thorns that 
may have pricked the bridegroom *s feet during the annual hunt 
at the Fagu festival. But this traditional object is now only 
remembered through the name Oeh-othorna. 

(7) Ceremony at first Pregnancy— Joda-Kamna 

When an Oraon wife is with child for the first time, 
a sacrificial ceremony is performed with the object of finally 
cutting off her connection with the ancestor-spirits of her 
father and the village deities and spirits of her father’s village. 
The father is invited for the occasion and comes to his son-iu« 
law’s place with a few kinsman of his own. They are received 
with the usual formalities. Their feet are washed, and they are 
seated on a mat in an open space a little away from the house 
and are offered tobacco and lime to chew, A pig is then brought 
out and some grains of artia rice are placed on the ground 
before it, and while the pig is eating the rice, the elders of the 
village sprinkle rice on its head, saying, From this day may 
"ye, 0 ancestor-spirits, ^deities) and 5/iuis (spirits) of the 
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'■pregnant woman^a father have' noeoncern whatsoever with her. 
Leave lier^ ye ancestor-spiritS)- deities and ghosts/^;, '..The pig is ■ 
decapitated with an axo'. Then the assembled guests ■ go to the, 
house of the husband. of the woman ^ and' are regaled with rice-: 
beer. ■ When rice and meat have been cooked, they have a hearty 
meal. After chewing tobacco mixed with lime and after 
mutual saluationSj the pregnant woman^s people take leave 
of her husband^s people. 

(8) Divoree and Widow Marriage . 

Ordinarily an Oraon can only take one maiden as Ms wife. 
It is only an Orfion having no issue by his first wife, who may 
be allowed to take even a maiden as his second wife in the 
regular benja form. A widower may marry again even if he has 
children. But he can only marry either a widow or a divorced 
or deserted woman or a woman whose husband has left the 


country and has not been heard of for years. But in the last ease, 
if the former husband returns later, he may take back his wife 
or may be bought ofi with a refund of the bride** price paid by 
him. In the case of a deserted wife, the husband has to be 
formally asked, before taking another husband, if he wants to 
take her back. In the casepf a woman who has herself deserted 
her husband and does not want to go back to him, the bride- 


' and a cloth . presented 'to the bride , by the bridegroom, and 
■' bride CMh other dn the forehead with 


price paid by the husband must be returned before she can take 
another husband. If an Oraon bachelor wants to marry 
a widow, he has first to go through a mock marriage with a brass 
jar {lota) or with a flower, which is marked with vermilion by 
the bridegroom by way of marriage and then marry the widow 
as a second wife. By the second marriage a widow severs her 
relationship with the family of her former husband unless the 
second husband be a younger brother of the former liusbaiuL 
The marriage of a widow or widower can only be celebrated 
in the mgdi form. In this form of marriage the ceremonies are 
much less elaborate than in the regular marriage of a bachelor 
to a maiden. A small bride-price of rive rupees or so is paid 
' and a cloth . presented 'lo the bride , by the bridegroom, and 
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vemilioE diluted in oil; the bridegroom also anoints vermilion, 
on tb.e parting of the bidders hair. Neither nor 

kana-tat'ti nor Ckmmia nor nmhm and mad-sari are taken to 
the bride place, nor does any mnsic accompany the bridal, 
party. 

The main grounds on which divorce is possible are, (1) that 
the wife is a or run-away, that is, she habitually runs 
away from her hnsband’^s place; (2^) that she is a kurid or habi- 
tual idler and neglects her household duties, or cannot perform 
them properly, e.g. cannot cdimb trees to pluck edible leaves, 
etc, or cannot break clods of earth in the fields or manure the 
soil ; (8) that she is a o/itlmi or thief who steals and sells grain, 
etc. from the house ; (4*) thai she possesses the evil eye {najar) 
or is a witch {ddin); (5) that she has been oaught in adultery ; 
{fi) that she has brought sickness or misfortune an J ill-luck 
to her husband^s family ; (7) that the wife is barren, or the 
husband is impotent ; (8) that either the husband or the wife 
is a lunatic and (9) that either the husband or the wife has 
been converted to Christianity. Confirmed bad temper and 
frequent quarrels between husband and wife may also justify 
divorce. No special ceremonies or formalities are required 
to effect a divorce. 


MISCELIiANEOtTS COMTRIBUTIONS 

I.—Fragmentary Stone Inscription of 
Govindpnr 

By Binayak Misra 

Govindpnr is a village in the Nayagarh Feudatory State 
in Ortssa. This village is of much antiquity. It is said by 
the villagers that a good number of old coins have been 
discovered in this village at different times during the past forty 
years. I also learn from a reliable source that recently, probably 
in 1923, some ancient gold coins were unearthed with some 
gold ornaments while coolies were engaged in digging the 
ground for the purpose of constructing a schoolhonse. The 
State took possession of them and sold tlicm by public auction. 
Unfortunately no research scholar could examine them. 

There stand three temples, side by side, in this village. 
One temple faces the east and an image of the goddess ■gg.gn 
is enshrined in it. The date of the erection of this temple can 
at the earliest be assigned to be the fi fteenth centuryj ^. There 
is an inscription on the outer body of the southern wall of this 
temple, touching the floor of the porch surrounding the temple. 
The measurement of the slab of stone on which the text is 
inscribed is 18" x 12". It contains four full lines and a half. 
The characters of the inscription resemble the northern scripts 
of the tenth century a.d. 

The inscription under discussion was formerly covered with 
plaster. In course of time the plaster was washed away by 
rain and the inscriptions became visible. In May 1926 I went 
to the spot solely for the purpose of deciphering it and found 
that the first line was not the beginning line of a text. Again 
the last two lines contain imprecatory verses only. It is, 
theJete, hi lio im 
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There is another temple facing the sonth. The image of 
Siva is enshrined in it. When I entered the temple I 'noticed 
an mscription containing two lines of the lef wall , of ' 
gateway. This inscription is at the height of about 6 feet 
from the floor. Its measurement is The text runs 

thus: Eanabesari Devagyavljayarajye Samvat 8 II Magha 

sudi Ekada4i Budha Basare/^ (Translation), During the 
victorious reign of Rana Kesari Deva. In the year 811, on 
W^ednesday, the 11th day of bright fortnight of Magha. 

I am of opinion that these two inscriptions are fragments 
of one complete text and they were formerly attached to another 
temple. Most probably that temple fell down and later on the 
present temples where the inscriptions are now found were 
erected with the materials of the former one. Therefore the 
different stones containing the inseriptions have been placed 
hither and thither. 

Now, however, we find that the inscription discloses the 
name of a king. But it cannot be said with certainty whether 
Rana Kesari Deva was the name or title of a king. 



II,— On the Indian Polk-helief ahont the 
Corpse eating the Winding-sheet in 
which it is swathed 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.I4. 

There is current in several parts of India a folk-belief which 
is to the following effect ; — Whenever an epidemic rages at 
its highest, the corpse of one of the persons who have fallen 
a victim to it, is swathed in a winding-sheet and, instead 
of being cremated, is buried in the earth in a standing position. 
This burial of a Hindu victim of the epidemic is popularly 
believed to put a stop to the fell disease which may be raging. 
If it is not stamped out or does not abate in the least, the people 
dig up the buried corpse and see whether it has eaten or chewed 
the winding-sheet in which it has been swathed. If it is 
found to have done so it is looked upon as a bad omen, as 
portends the further spread of the epidemic. In any case, how- 
ever, the people cremate the disinterred corpse, in the belief that 
it will put a stop to the epidemic altogether. 

In this paper I shall place on record three instances of the 
foregoing belief, which have either come under my notice or 
have been reported to me, and shall discuss the probable origin 
thereof. 

I was Assistant Manager of the Hathwa Raj in North Bihar 
from November 1911 to March 1914. During my incumbency 
as Assistant Manager of the Raj I had a Hindu peon nam ed 
Mahabir Hajam who lived in village Hathwa. Either in 
1912 or 1913 a virulent epidemic of cholera broke out in the 
Hathwa village. While this fell disease was raging at its 
highest, one of MahabSr's little daughters fell a victim to it. 
Under the influence of the aforementioned belief, the villagers 
of Hathwa swathed her corpse in a winding-sheet and buried 
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her iii the earth iii a standiBg position. As the disease did , not 
stop ; altogether or e¥en abate to a small exit ntj the villagers 
made up their mincls to disinter the corpse j and cremate it 
under' the belief that the cremation will have the desired effect 
of putting a stop to the epidemic altogether. Aeeordingly, they 
did so and^ after they had disinterred it^ they found that it had 
swallowed a portion of' the winding-sheet. They looked upon it 
as a very bad omen and apprehended that it would lead to 
the further increase of the disease. They therefore cremated 
the corpse. I do not recollect^ at this distance of time, whether 
Of not the burning of disinterred corpse was follow’^ed by the 
complete cessation of the epidemic. 

This folk-belief’ appears to be prevalent in Bengal also. It 
has been reported to me that many years ago, my family in 
Calcutta had in its service a Bengali maidservant, who was 
a resident of a village in the moffussil. It is further stated 
that, on one occasion several years ago, a very virulent type 
of cholera broke out in her village, and her brother died of it* 
Under the influence of the foregoing belief, her co-villagers 
swathed her brother's corpse in a widing-sheet and buried him 
in the earth in a standing position. This burial of a H indues 
corpse is said to have altogether stamped out the epidemic from 
her village. / 

Though it is a far cry from North Bihar and Bengal to the 
Bombay Presidency, the aforementioned belief in a modified 
form is also prevalent in Western India. The following ease 
is reported from that part of the country : — 

The headman of a village named Verad in Kathiawar, who 
was a Eajput by birtb, but who had lost his caste owing to 
an improper intimacy with a woman, died of fever ; and, as he 
was an outcaste, his corpse was buried instead of being cremated. 
Shortly afterwards a number of persons in the same village 
happened to die of the same fever, and the villagers surmised 
that the deceased headman^s corpse must be lying in the grave 
with Ms face downwards, Ghewifhg ihe miniing'^sheep m mhkh 
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tie corpse was wrapped. Many thought that the p\)blic health 
of the village would not be restored until the corpse was replaced 
in the correct position^ with the face upwards ? and unless the 
cloth was taken out of his mouth. None ventured to do so, 
being dissuaded by the fear of meeting with a worse fate. But 
although they did not disinter the corpse, yet they arranged 
for certain vows to be taken in honour of the dead man i and 
that put a stop to the disease.^ 

Now the question arises : How has this folk»beHe£ 
originated ? 

To answer this question we will have to diseu3s the animistic 
theory of the origin of diseases. It is acardical doctrine of 
the philosophy of the Lower Culture that diseases are not caused 
by the violation of natural laws, the laws of hygiene and 
dietetics and the like, but by the entry of the Disease Demons 
into the human body. People do not like diseases. On the 
contrary they look upon them as evils to be got rid of. 
Similarly, people do not like disasters and misfortunes and 
ascribe them to the wrath of offended godlings and other 
supernatural beings. So, Sir James Campbell has very aptly 
remarked that, to the people in a low plane of culture, the 
mwilled is the spirit-caused^ that is to say, whatever physical 
and spiritual troubles afflict a people, these are believed by them 
to have been caused by spirits or supernatural beings*^ 

As the uncultured folk-^s belief is that all diseases are caused 
by the entry into the human body of Disease Demons, they 
have accordingly hit upon two methods of curing the ills that 
human flesh is heir to^ viz, that of flogging out the Disease 
Deman from the patient*’s body, and that of putting a stop to 
epidemics and other outbreaks of diseases by burying the corpse 
of a deceased person into whose body the demon had entered. 

How widespread is the belief that diseases can be cured by 
flogging out the Disease Demon from the patient^s body, will 

^ The JS'ol'kQre of Bombay. By R, E. Eafclioven, Oxford: CUrendon Fresss 
S6M1. . , .. i 
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appear from the following blood-curdling aoconat' of an 
exorcism ceremony wbicb has been related from the ' Bombay 
Presidency r-— 

Mr. R, E. Enthoven^ while a Junior Magistrate , at 

Dharwar in the Bombay Presidency, about 30 years ago 
(i, e. 1894) investigated a case of murder in which a girl 
named Giddwa was billed under the following circumstances : 
The girl complained of a pain in her back, which was sup| osed 
to be caused by an evil spirit named Uzzi, which had entered 
her. Thereupon a IVIubammadan exorcist named limal Din 
and two Hindu exorcists named Mudewala and Adevi were 
called in. These men at first made the girl lie flit on the 
ground and commenced to tread and jump on her body. Then 
they flogged the girl with a stick asking the evil spirit Uzzi 
to leave her. Being unable to bear the pain of the beating, the 
girl fled crying out that the spirit was leaving her. Then more 
flagging followed. The result of this was that the girl became 
unconcious and diedd 

The Filipinos, or the natives of the Pbilipine Islands, also 
believe that diseases are caused by demons who take possession 
of the bodies of their victims. In such cases the treatment, 
adopted by Filipino witch-doctors for the cure of these 
maladies, is the application of fi.re to the victim^s toes or by 
flogging the sick patient, as will appear from the following 
evidence, which has been recently collected from the afore- 
mentioned islands ; — Often the sickness tabes the form of 
temporary paralysis, or the sick man jumps and twitches as if he 
had St, Vitus’^s dance. In such cases a cure is possible, and 
the witch-doctor is summoned/ All his ^ cures'^ are extremely 
brutal, the favourite meikods of expelling ilie demon i being 
fire oil b^/ heating the afflicted. The sick man is tied securely 
with rattan withes before any operation is attempted^ and, 
if fire is to be used, splinters are thrust between his toes and 
lighted. Soon the demons wiB cry out and leave the body. 
In case a heating is eomidered hest^ tie ^ huntating Iiagni ^ is 


^ Op, cii, pp. 9, 10, 
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called into play, This mufderom instrumeyit h the homy tail 
of the deepsea-sting-ray, and a slight blow on the bare sMn mill 
dram blood. If the victim recovers the mtichioGior u Uherally 
rewTvded^ but if his victim dies the neighbonrs will merely shrug 
their shoulders and have a deeper Jear for the loitch supposed to 
have brought about the death/^'^ 

Sometimes it is believed that spirits take possession of certain 
individuals and take up their residence in their brains* The 
exoroist^ who is called in to treat these spirit-obsessed persons^ 
resorts to the expedient of driving out the obnoxious spirit^ not 
by iiogging the patient but by mahing a hole in the latter^s 
shall by driving a nail through %t in order that the spirit 
might go away through that hole. The result of this treatment 
is that the patient^ more often than not^ dies, as will appear 
from the following case which occurred in the district of 
Muzaffarpur in North Bihar during 1925 and which has been 
mentioned in the Annual Report of the Administration of the 
Police in Bihar and Orissa for that year — 

In Muzaffarpur a village Ojka drove an iron nail into the 
head of a woman to liberate the evil spirit which was said to 
possess her 

Now, the second expedient or remedy, which has been 
devised by the uncultured folk, is that epidemics and other 
outbreaks of diseases can be stopped by the interment in the 
earth of the corpse of person into whose body the Disease 
Demon has entered and who has therefore died of the ailment* 
This is the root cause of the aforementioned folk-belief which 
is prevalent in North Biharj Bengal and the Bombay Presidency 
and which forms the subject matter of this paper. 

Then again, the further question arises ; How has this belief, 
in modified form, found its way into such widely separated 

^ Vide tlie article entitled Witchcraft in the PhUi^mnes. Weird Mit9$ 
praetkei Ig JSTafive Sorcerers published in the Statesman of Sunday the 
lOtb October 1926* 

« Vide the article entitled Gtlmu in Bihar. W itchcraft Belief 

publIsM in the Statesman of Wednesday the IStb October 1926, 
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parts of India as North Bihar^ Bengal and Bombay. This can' 
be explained only by the fact that^ from time mmemorial .there 
.has been considerable intercourse, between the peoples of, these 
parts, either for the purpose of pilgrimage or of trade. So the 
people may have carried the belief from, one part of the coimky 
to another* ■ 



